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Just Among Ourselves 


ES, the weather is warm but what a fine time it is to secure 
¥ subscribers to our church paper. Folks will want to seek 
the cool, shady places, especially during the heat of the 

day, and, of course, will need something to read. Why not get 
them to subscribe for and read their church paper, thereby giving 
them something that will enlighten them along all lines of the 
activities of their church and at the same time prepare them for 
a larger and more effective service when the hot days are past? 
We know it is the inclination on the part of most of us, when 

the days grow long and hot, to put on the soft pedal and take 
times easy until a more convenient season. However, we are 
glad to report that a goodly number of our pastors and Herald 
workers have not been affected in their activities but are going it 
strong to help their people get the enlarged vision for service by 
placing The Herald of Gospel Liberty in their homes. We are 
proud of our workers and below make mention of some of them: 


Rev. Charles Manchester, Defiance, Ohio, sends us fifteen new 
subscriptions from his two churches. 


Rev. J. W. Fix, pastor of our Wayland Church, Gresham, sends 
eight subscriptions—seven new and one renewal—and adds, “I am 
hoping to be able to send additional ones soon.” 


Rev. L. B. Smith, Swansea, Mass., sends twelve subscriptions— 
six new and six renewals. 


Rev. Cecil Leek, New Carlisle, Ind., sends us five new subscrip- 
tions and writes: “I am very sorry that the list could not be larger, 
but sickness has hindered in the campaign and we could not get to see 
all of the people that would be interested. I will make another round 
in the interest of The Herald again soon and try to interest others 
in it. 

Rev. Bert Page, Vaughnsville, Ohio, forwards us a list of eleven 
subscriptions—six new and five renewals—and say, “Will try to send 
more later.” 


Mrs. B. Longbons, Milmine, IIl., favors us with a list of six sub- 
scriptions. 

We greatly appreciate and thank these and our many other 
helpers, not here mentioned because of lack of space, for their 
interest and splendid spirit of co-operation. We feel that we 
can say without successful contradiction that our church paper 
will be a blessing to every home it enters if it is read as it should 
be. Next week we will give you sufficient evidence that you 
should be convinced if you are at present in doubt about the truth 


of our statement. 
; A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 











Low Love or High 


The breadth of love is determined by its 
height. Low love is always very confined 
and exclusive. Lofty love is liberal and ex- 
pansive. Low love is like a lake; lofty love 
is like a river. We can imprison a lake 
within our own estate; we cannot imprison 
a river. It will be out, and about, and on! 
And sometimes we foolishly try to imprison 
the love of God. “We make his love too 
narrow by false limits of our own.” Men 
have tried to appoint social limits, and na- 
tional limits, and ecclesiastical limits, and 
creedal limits, We may as well try to break 
up the sea into allotments as to “peg out” 
the love of God. The love of God is as 
broad as the race, and nowhere is there a 
single man in any clime, or of any color, in 
congested city, in tropical jungle, or on a 
lonely frontier-line where a pioneer has 
built himself a primitive home—nowhere is 
there a single man, woman, or child who is 
orphaned of a place in the eternal Father’s 
heart, “If he lose one he goeth out!” .... 
O love of God, how broad!—Jowett. 








Official Safermetion 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Paul L. Piersall, Merom, Indiana. 

Bertha Driver, 511 North East St., Winchester, Ind. 
L. + Riley, 28 Amsbry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

J. Reed, 715 S. Walnut St., Muncie, Indiana. 

R. i Holsclaw, 523% Ohio Ave., Muncie, Ind. 

A. J. Gillette, Madisonville, Pa. 








CHURCH WANTED 


Any church or churches desiring a pastor please 
write to me. Prefer a full-time church, or two half- 
time churches. Can begin work September 1. Refer- 
ences furnished if desired. 

L. C. WINN. 


907 S. Lafontaine St., Kokomo, Ind. 





NOTICE OF AMENDMENT 


Notice is hereby given that amendments will be 
offered to Article IV, Section 1, and to Article V, 
Section 2, of the Constitution of the Central Christian 
Convention at the third biennial session of this con- 
vention. By vote of the Executive Board. 

HucH A. SMITH, President. 
CLARENCE DerFurR, Secretary. 





SPRINGBORO TO CELEBRATE 
The Christian Church of Springboro, Pa., will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion July 1 and 2. All friends are invited to be 


present. 
Springboro, Pa. Lia DAUCHEY, Clerk. 





CHURCH WANTED 

I am just closing a very successful pastorate with 
the Christian Church at this place and after August 
31 shall be ready to assume work elsewhere. I shall 
be glad to communicate with any church desiring a 
pastor for the coming year. I am an ordained min- 
ister of the Eastern Indiana Christian Conference and 
ean give the best of references if desired. Prefer to 
locate on the charge. 


Veedersburg, Indiana. 


SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-second annual session of the Southwestern 
West Virginia Christian Conference will be held at the 
First Christian Church, Racine, W. Va., Kanawa Co., 
August 6-10, 1925. Those coming on C. & O. Ry. will 
get off at Stalbens, W. Va. Any one coming on New 
York Central Ry. will get off at Sattes and cross 
river to Stalbens, W. Va., and take Coalriver train 
up to Racine, 'W. Va. 

We would love to have visitors from other churches 
and conferences to meet with us. We urge all the 
churches to send their full membership delegation. 
Pray for our conference officials and workers, for our 
pastors and yourselves, that you may all be there 
full of the Spirit—or send some one who is. 

Rev. J. V. Davis, President, 

Racine ‘a. 


: A. A. Monrtacue, Secretary, 
Quincy, W. Va. 


Harry S. Berry. 
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HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 


A remarkable new book for congregational singing, edited by a master 
of congregational song. Professor Smith led 10,000 Christian Endeavor- 
ers for ten successive nights at the Coliseum, Chicago, in 1915. 

HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE emancipates congregations from 
high keys and abnormally high notes. It steadies the onward march of 
the music by eliminating holds, awkward dotted notes and rest, and where 
the melody is obviously unison, printing it so. 

In building hymn books today undue pressure is being brought to 
bear to include social service hymns to the exclusion of devotional hymns. 
HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE is rich in social service but not at the 
expense of the “spiritual life” hymns, nor at the expense of genuine poetry 
and hymnic fervor for the pronouncement in rhythm of a social program. 

God’s majesty hymns very often overshadow the Holy Spirit and Holy 
Scripture hymns. There is balance here in the HYMNS FOR THE LIV- 
ING AGE as also between Christmas and Easter hymns. 

To the minister and layman whose interests may lie in the worship 
material, responsive readings, prayers, and calls to worship, rather than 
in the quality of music, reference is here made to the fifty-two Responsive 
Readings which mark a new epoch in Bible literature for public worship. 

A good pianist or organist with the HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
before him will tell the story more eloquently than words. 

The thirty pages of chants are a triumph in-the printers’ art. If the 
churches of America wish to revive chanting they can now do so through 
this book which makes chanting possible, probable, attractive. 

Obviously the HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE is here to serve the 
churches and to bring congregational singing to its heyday. Its arrange- 
ment contributes to this—responsive readings (the neglected part of pub- 
lic worship) in the front of the book at its strategic portal; then follow 
the hymns, then the newly written and arranged chants, and finally the in- 
dexes which not one in a hundred in a congregation ever uses. These in- 
dexes for the minister, layman, leader of worship, are clearly printed, com- 
prehensive, accurate. ’ 

HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE has been adopted by The General 
Convention of the Christian Church; also by the Board of Trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association for use in all Christian Churches. 

It is an up-to-date Hymnal at a low price when contents are consid- 


Price, single copy, $1.25, postpaid; in lots of 12 copies or more, $1.00 
the copy, delivery extra. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Ludlow and Court Sts. DAYTON, OHIO 
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July 2, 1925 
Dr. Fosdick’s “New Kind” of Church 


An Editorial in This Issue 







THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
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The Flag 
By Hamitton B. WILLIAMs 


DAWN’S red-coated phalanxes . . . charging the dark; 
The flame’s eestasy of freedom; 
Camp fires lurid amongst pine trees; 
A garden of poinsettias ; wild azaleas ; 
Rubies and garnets set in a silvern web; 
The hearth fire’s glow on the traveler’s homing road; 
Love’s kiss so like a red rose at dawn; 
Bruised feet; torn hands; 
The prophets’ garments . . . stained; the martyrs’ gate of exit .. . 
The Cross... 
The Red in the Flag, my Comrades! 








A field of daisies rythmie of vagrant winds; 

A blooming cherry tree; 

Lightning dancing upon cumulus clouds; 

Star lanes; moon-gleams upon a cirrus sky ; 

Noon drowsing upon a lake of lilies; 

The sun caressing the snows of high mountains; 

A hedge of white roses; 

The eyes of a girl when her lad came marching home; 

The hair of a mother whose sons died in a glorious battle . 
The White in the Flag, my Comrades! 


The deep heavens through rifted clouds; 
Laurel slopes when the topaz turns to purple; 
A June twilight upon a mountain lake; 
Bluebirds dartling amongst hyacinths; 

The loyal heliotrope ; 

The poet’s Blue Star... 

The souls of so valiant ones who climbed so hardly to their azure fields, 
To come (ah God!) to their still-loved land, to keep the sentry—go; 
The troth of the Dreamer-Behind-the-Stars .. . 


The Blue in the Flag, my Comrades! 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


We want to ask a most thoughtful and 
sympathetic study of our first article in this 
issue by Rev. Raymond G. Clark, the pastor 
at Huntington, Indiana. Both the theme 
and its treatment are particularly worthy 
your careful consideration. 


June 14 was a red-letter day for Arthur, 
Illinois, Rev. T. C. House pastor. There 
were seven received into the church in the 
morning and an impressive service in which 
fifteen were baptized in the afternoon. 

Our next issue ought to carry peculiar 
appeal to our readers as it has to do with 
country church work. We are largely a 
rural people, and our entire brotherhood 
ought to look forward to this number. 

Rev. D. G. Pleasant, who has been the suc- 
cessful pastor at Campbellstown, has just 
accepted the work at Trotwood, both of the 
Miami Ohio Conference. Trotwood is his 
own home church where he is widely ac- 
quainted and we hope will be able to do a 
vigorous and influential work. 

Rev. Simon Bennett, professor of Re- 
ligious Education at Elon College, paid us a 
delightful visit at the Publishing House the 
other day. He and his family were visit- 
ing home folks in Ohio and Illinois. He 
will spend part of the summer in special 
work at the Chicago Divinity School. 

We are very sorry to learn that Rev. E. C. 
Geeding, pastor at Old Union and Advance, 
Indiana, is suffering from a nervous break- 
down which occurred Sunday, June 7. He 
has been granted a leave of absence with 
pay until September 1, and we hope by that 
time he will be restored to full vigor. 

We have just received word that Mrs. W. 
A. Harper, who is so well known and loved 
in the Southland and has so many friends 
throughout the church, was operated on for 
appendicitis at the Burlington Hospital last 
Thursday morning. She passed through the 
operation nicely and we trust will rapidly 
recover. 

The Vacation Bible School still continues 
to be of increasing usefulness among our 
churches. Crown Point, Dayton, Rev. Clark 
A. Denison pastor, just recently closed one 
which lasted two weeks with an enrollment 
of 126 and a very good average attendance. 
It was pronounced the best from the stand- 
point of interest and instruction that this 
church has ever held. 

Brother Paul Kershner, a graduate of De- 
fiance who is doing postgraduate work at 
Yale Divinity School, has been preaching for 
the Friends’ Community Church at Clinton 
Corners, New York. His work was 50 satis- 
factory that the church has insisted upon 
his becoming the regular pastor for this 
‘coming year, which work he will carry on in 
connection with his further studies at Yale. 

Brother W. Harold Denison, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Denison, was united in 
marriage to Miss Cordelia D. Rhulman, at 
her home at Chillicothe, Ohio, on June 16. 


Both are Defiance graduates and Mr. Deni- 
son has been taking postgraduate work at 
Yale Divinity School preparatory to a life 
of service in Y. M. C. A. secretaryship 
work. Their home will be at 482 Oak Street, 


New Haven, Connecticut, where he plans to’ 


complete his course at Yale this year, and 
Mrs. Denison also plans to pursue post- 
graduate work. 

Brother Hermon Eldredge and family will 
have the deep sympathy of the brotherhood 
in the loss of his aged mother who passed to 
her eternal rest from her home at North 
Springfield, Pennsylvania, on June 24. She 
was a woman of strong Christian faith and 
beautiful Christian character and leaves her 
aged companion, with whom she has traveled 
through life for over a half century, to 
grieve her loss. On account of this death 
Brother Eldredge had to cancel several ap- 
pointments, including addresses at the State 
Convention of the Ohio Council of Religious 
Education. 

The Young People’s Congress of the East- 
ern Indiana Conference at Albany, on June 
24, was a great success, with over five hun- 
dred present. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Evan D. Williams, the Indiana State 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor, Rev. Ed- 
win B. Flory, Miss Beryl McReynolds, and 
Miss Lucy M. Eldredge. Evangelism and 
missions were strongly emphasized and the 
Congress set as its goal the winning of five 
hundred converts by the young people dur- 
ing the coming year, and it will also under- 
take the support of our Americanization 
work at Haverhill for a period of one month. 


Secretary J. F. Burnett has just prepared 
and had printed a very attractive “Certifi- 
cate of Ordination” to be presented to those 
ordained to the work of the gospel minis- 
try. The blank provides for the signature 
of the president and the secretary of the 
conference and of the ordaining council, and 
carries appropriate Scripture passages. 
Every conference should consider it its sa- 
cred duty to supply every minister it or- 
dains with such a certificate attesting his 
ordination. Our church has long been al- 
together too lax in many such matters and 
we are glad that Dr. Burnett is trying to 
encourage a better system. 

Every pastor and church worker should 
remember that July, August, September, 
and October is our special Christian Educa- 
tion period, and the thought and prayer of 
our entire brotherhood ought to be turned 
to this very vital subject. The enterprise 
is foundational to the building of a de- 
nomination and of the Kingdom. In face of 
this fact, it is of distressing and humiliating 
significance that so few of our pastors, even 
of our college educated men themselves, 
seem to recognize the importance of it or to 
feel any deep personal responsibility for 
cultivating within their church a financial 
offering worthy of this strategical cause. 
But we believe that this year will see a 
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great awakening among our pastors along 
this line. And we trust that almost unani- 
mously they will send to the Christian Edu- 
cation Department for the blanks and helps 
which will be gladly furnished to assist in 
the taking of this offering and carrying for- 
ward of our educational program. 

Our ‘church in the Southland, together 
with its various institutions, has lost another 
very capable leader and lay worker in the 
recent death of Brother John King, of 
Suffolk. He not only has been a powerful 
force in the local church but has exerted a 
large influence in the general work South. 
He was a speaker of splendid ability and 
in recent years has been devoting much 
time to the subject of stewardship and 
church finance. He was highly respected in 
the business world and went abroad in 1923 
as a member of the Commercial Congress 
which met in Europe. The whole impact of 
his life was that of a consecrated, large- 
visioned layman dedicated to the Kingdom 
of God. 

Those in the Metropolitan Convention 
should remember the summer school at Lake- 
mont, July 6 to 12, and those in the Central 
Convention the summer school at Defiance, 
July 7 to 16. Both have eminently satis- 
factory programs and ought to have excep- 
tionally large attendance. Prof. J. N. Dales, 
Dean of the Metropolitan Summer School, 
writes us: 

I desire to remind prospective students of 
the summer school that each person is ex- 
pected to bring a pair of sheets, a pillow 
case, and towels. The beds are single, and 
usually two in one room. Registrations, two 
dollars, are to be sent immediately to the 
dean, and payment for board and room, 
eight dollars, is to be made on arrival. 
Song books are loaned by the Seminary. 
Pictures of the Seminary, the students, and 
many points of interest may be obtained 
from Rev. L. C. Mackey who will be in at- 
tendance. 


Rev. Horace G. Halse, our successful 
young pastor at Wakarusa, Indiana, has 
put into booklet form his lecture entitled 
“Deity in Dust,” in which he makes a strong 
appeal to preserve the physical body as a 
temple worthy of the Spirit which abides 
therein. The address is directed particular- 
ly against the cigarette evil, and is a biting 
indictment of that rapidly growing habit 
and the evils which come therefrom. The 
booklet is to be used in the united attempt 
being made by his Sunday-school and the 
high school “Y” groups to combat this men- 
ace to youth. The superintendent of schools 
is giving his co-operation and actual prog- 


-ress is being made in reaching the young 


people with vital truths concerning the 
sacredness of their bodies and an appeal 
honorably to regard and protect the same. 
The address is strong enough to be effective 
and yet free from the wholesale overstate- 
ment which many times spoils this kind of 
writing. It is an excellent document and 
we are glad to say that Brother Halse is 
willing to supply it to any of our pastors 
or workers at actual cost of publication. We 
hope there will be many demands for it in 
quantities for circulation. 
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Dr. Fosdick’s “New Kind” 


study the comments of the press, both secular and re- 

ligious, upon the adventure which Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and the Park Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York City have agreed to make together. Because of the 
very far-reaching and really remarkable influence which 
Doctor Fosdick is wielding at the present time, especially 
upon the younger and more forward-looking element in 
all denominations, this undertaking promises to have tre- 
mendous influence upon the immediate future of the 
Church and hence is of far more than local significance. 
Especially should this experiment be intensely interesting 
to our own denomination. Doctor Fosdick accepted the 
call to this notable Baptist Church only on condition that 
the church no longer insist on baptism by immersion and 
that its membership be open to all Christians regardless 
of creed. Just what in actual practice this may be made 
to mean, we do not know. Doctor Fosdick himself has 
said: 

If I had my way, baptism would be an individual affair. 
Anyone who wanted to be immersed, I would gladly immerse; 
anyone who wanted to be sprinkled, I would gladly sprinkle. 

If anyone was a Quaker and had conscientious scruples 

against any ritual, I would gladly, without baptism, welcome 

him to our confession of faith. 
If Doctor Fosdick and his church will embody in their 
actual spirit and practice this broad Christian view, and 
will actually make Christian character and the spiritual 
loyalties to Christ their test of membership instead of 
some intellectual conception or creedal basis, as we have 
a right to believe they will do, the effect of such leader- 
ship upon the Church is bound to be deep and far-reach- 
ing. This position has been heralded from one end of the 
country to the other and for the first time in the history 
of the Church, perhaps, a leader of such outstanding emi- 
nence and importance is to use the weight of his position 
to promote this broad conception of church membership 
and the freedom of the individual. As never before, men 
and women of all denominations have had their attention 
attracted to this idea and are being charmed by its reason- 
ableness and winsomeness. And if Doctor Fosdick and 
his people shall prove true to this high mission, we be- 
lieve that great things will result therefrom. 


[: has been exceedingly interesting and illuminating to 


pire it doubtless means the beginning of the end of 
immersion as a requirement for membership in the 
Church. The whole trend of modern thinking makes it 
inevitable that sooner or later immersion must cease to 
hold the place that it has as a dogma and as a mark of 
division among the followers of Jesus Christ. The very 
exigencies into-which the Church is now driven in its vast 


of Church 


and almost insuperable problem of evangelizing and 
Christianizing the world are making more and more 
necessary a closer union of Christ’s people and a common 
basis of church fellowship. The destinies of humanity are 
forging it so. Over against this situation, stands im- 
mersion as the one and only ritualistic barrier between 
the Protestant churches. There is no other ceremonial 
test erected as a bar against any follower of Jesus Christ 
across the door of any Protestant Church, so far as we 
know, except immersion, either single or trine. This 
barrier to membership is persisted in by only two of 
the great denominations—the Baptists and the Disciples 
—and four or five minor brotherhoods. Even in these 
communions, there is only a vestige left of those hard- 
shelled thinkers who assert that one cannot be a Christian 
unless he is immersed. In the Disciples Church are thou- 
sands of members, including most of their younger force- 
ful ministers, whose inner conscience has been sorely 
pricked by the insistence of their denomination upon im- 
mersion in spite of its “plea” for a united Church, just as 
the widely heralded boast of “liberty” by the Baptist de- 
nomination in face of the fact that none but the immersed 
is admitted to its membership and that it is one of the few 
churches in Christendom which still practices closed com- 
munion does violence to the high sense of honesty and con- 
sistency in increasing thousands of that brotherhood. 


HIS growing multitude in both of these denominations 
will respond with hearty, and we hope aggressive, 
sympathy to this gesture of a great Baptist Church to- 
wards real liberty and the only possible basis for Chris- 
tian unity. To the logic of this situation must be added 
the impelling power of an increasing clearness of under- 
standing of the meaning of ceremonial practices and of 
what must be the mind of God towards those who sin- 
cerely use these symbols. Whatever the fathers may have 
thought, Christian humanity today can never be driven 
or argued into the belief that any great significance 
attaches to the manner in which any ceremonial is per- 
formed or that God has any the less love or has any differ- 
ent attitude whatever towards any devoted follower 
simply because he was sprinkled instead of immersed 
or adheres to spiritual baptism only instead of water 
baptism, as do our friend Quakers. The Herald is not 
making any argument pro or con. It is only stating the 
actual facts of the present situation in the Church and 
of the present trend of modern Christian thinking and 
fellowship—all of which makes inevitable, sooner or later, 
the elimination of the ages-old controversy and division 
over the different modes of baptism. And the step which , 
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Doctor Fosdick and his church have taken, if they are 
faithful to the spirit and vision of this truth, will help to 
accelerate in the Baptist and Disciple churches this 
inevitable. 


SECOND-.service which he and his people will render 

through their large influence is that they will help to 
break down the spirit of sectarianism and creedism. 
Side by side with immersion as a cause of division in the 
Church of Jesus Christ has always stood the intellectual 
test as required by creeds and confessions in some of the 
denominations. The Baptists themselves have boasted of 
their liberty along this line—on every point except im- 
mersion! But Doctor Fosdick has just emerged from the 
storm center of creedal controversy in the Presbyterian 
Church, and his requirement in his present church that 
“membership shall be open to all Christians regardless of 
creed” will give great impetus to this vital idea. Men and 
women everywhere are thrilled with the reasonableness of 
it and the possibilities of it. They have just been witness- 
ing a great theological controversy which has brought into 
bold relief the utter fallacy of any creed as a means of 
either obtaining or maintaining intellectual uniformity 
and conformity. Every honest individual must admit 
that there is just as conflicting a difference of opinion 
and viewpoint among the members within the creed 
churches today as there is among those of the churches 
with no creeds. Moreover, the hard facts drive every hon- 
est devotee of a creed to admit that there is no greater 
faith or more devout loyalty to Jesus Christ in the creed 
churches than there is in those without any creed. The 
common sense and good logic of mankind are beginning 
to illuminate this situation and make plain to thinking 
people everywhere the truth that creeds have never per- 
formed the service for which they were established, that 
they have always shut out of the Church far more of the 
spirit and value of Jesus Christ than they have shut in, 
and that by their very nature and purpose they have been 
instruments of division and persecution. This prominent 
espousal of a membership so broad that those whom 
Christ receives will not be shut from his Church will have 
powerful influence in furthering this only reasonable 
basis of membership. 


LL of this will mean a third service of still larger 

significance. Standing against any sort of ritualistic 
test or classification among Christians and standing for a 
basis of church membership that undertakes to be as 
inclusive as the heart and fellowship of Jesus Christ, the 
leadership of Doctor Fosdick and his great church is 
bound to have tremendous influence upon the side of 
Christian unity. The preeminent impact of his pro- 
nounced position upon the minds of Christian people 
everywhere will be the fact that this church recognizes 
as Christian, worthy of their fellowship, the genuine fol- 
lowers of Christ in any and every denomination regard- 
less of their intellectual conceptions or ritualistic prac- 
tices. It draws no lines, it erects no barriers, it pro- 
nounces no preferences, but stands ready to receive every 
individual whom it believes Jesus Christ himself receives 
and blesses. It undertakes to look upon the disciples of 
‘our Lord in every denomination, of every Christian be- 
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lief and ceremony, with impartial heart and to see them 
all alike Christian, with none exalted above the other or 
divided from the other simply because of creed or sect 
or ceremony. Now in practically every denomination in 
this country and throughout the world there is a vast and 
increasing number of devout men and women who will 
feel a kinship to Doctor Fosdick and his church in this 
idea. They, too, recognize and love their fellow-Chris- 
tians of all denominations. They do not sort out and test 
by immersion, or creed, or by denominational lines, those 
whom they will individually love and fellowship. In every 
community, more and more every year these individual 
Christians are learning honestly and truly to fellowship 
each other in Christian love. And the inevitable result of 
this will be an increasing spirit of unity and an increas- 
ing impatience with those denominational barriers which 
separate and divide. To the common sense and rational 
judgment of men and women which impel them to recog- 
nize each other as Christian in spite of their denomina- 
tional differences, is coming more and more the urge of 
an intenser love and comradeship which rebel at the in- 
consistency and the harm of erecting such church organi- 
zations as deny this unity attested by the mind and com- 
pelled by the heart. And this growing spirit in every 
community and among Christians of every denomination 
everywhere will answer the challenge of Doctor Fosdick 
and his church and demand in their own denominations 
a more pronounced and truer expression of this unity of 
the Spirit which they increasingly feel. 


HAT this “new kind of church,” as it has been called 
by The Literary Digest and other periodicals, is of 
particular interest and importance to us of the Christian 
denomination will be readily realized by most of our 
readers. This “thrilling adventure,” as Doctor Fosdick 
himself describes it, is nothing more nor less than a Chris- 
tian Church. Its tests of discipleship and requirements 
for membership will, if the conditions laid down by the 
new pastor are faithfully followed, be the same as those 
required by our own churches wherever they are true to 
the Principles and teachings of our historic position. It 
is a mistake to call it a new kind of church. For a century 
and a quarter our churches have been doing exactly the 
thing that Doctor Fosdick proposes to do. Membership in 
our churches has been open to all followers of Jesus Christ 
regardless of creed. Individuals have been given absolute 
liberty to follow their own conscience both in matters of 
faith and practice. They have been free to choose im- 
mersion, trine immersion, sprinkling, pouring, or any 
other form of baptism, or to come in without any water 
baptism at all, as very many of our members of Quaker 
spirit have done. Every clear-visioned member of the 
Christian denomination, then, should be wishing Doctor 
Fosdick and his co-laborers greatest success in their new 
adventure. From their vantage point, they will in a large 
way be able to-help promote the principles and advance 
the spirit for which we long have stood. They will join 
us in breaking down the spirit of sectarianism, in show- 
ing the fallacy and uselessness of denominationalism, and 
in making Christian union more possible and probable. 
We bid them hail and welcome to this glorious mission. 
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The Trend of Events 


Officials Becoming Faithful to Their Trust 

Every loyal-hearted American should take courage and hold 
his head just a little bit higher because of the increasing determina- 
tion of the best people in every section of the country to save this 
nation from the disgrace of lynchings. In 1924 there were forty- 
five different communities which prevented attempted lynchings 
and only sixteen permitted them. This is an enheartening contrast 
to the record ten years ago when there were fifty-two persons re- 
ported lynched and only seventeen preventions of attempted lynch- 
ings. This means that in 1914 there were sixty-eight attempts at 
lynching, fifty-two of which were successful, and that in 1924 
there were sixty-one attempts at lynching, but forty-five of which 
were prevented by the foresight, energy, and courage of public 
Officials. 

In the prevention of lynching the report points out that some- 
times the sheriffs or other officials risked their lives to protect their 
prisoners so that they might be given a legal trial. In other cases, 
requiring more moral courage, sheriffs and other officials opened fire 
on friends and neighbors when it became necessary to save their 
prisoners. In some other cases lynchings were prevented by public 
officials who promptly removed prisoners committed to their care 
from communities in which the crime was committed and so pre- 
vented lynchings. 

This “commendable action on the part of public officials, which 
covered many States, is due,” according to Dr. George E. Haynes, 
secretary of the Commission on Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches, “to the slowly growing public opinion against 
lynching which is calling upon officers to uphold the law and pro- 
tect prisoners in their charge.” Women of the churches are given 
much of the credit by Dr. Haynes for improved conditions. 


A Steady Decrease in Our Lynching Record 

Through such increasing faithfulness of law-enforcement 
officials, and through the growing sentiment against lynching, the 
record is being steadily improved. But it is still far too bad. Of 
all the civilized nations of the world, ours stands practically alone 
in this barbaric crime. Moreover the repugnant brutality of our 
lynchings increased until they equalled if not surpassed the loath- 
some tortures to which the American Indians used to subject their 
victims. The writer well remembers when the first lynching victim 
was burned at the stake; but now such burnings have become so 
common as not to call for extended newspaper notice—an unthink- 
able brutality for a civilized country, and the very soul of the na- 
tion has been seared by it. 

But the tide is turning. Steadily and even rapidly the number 
of lynchings is being reduced and it is earnestly hoped that they 
may soon cease altogether. They are by no means limited to the 
colored race, as some suppose, nor to the male sex. The old excuse 
that lynching is “in defense of womanhood” is utterly blasted 
by the record, which shows that lynchings are of both sexes and 
for all sorts of alleged crimes—some of them very trivial in their 
nature. The Commission on Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches will soon publish a report, prepared by Professor 
Monroe M. Work of Tuskegee Institute, which gives the encourag- 
ing progress which has been made against this crime: 


Since the first statistics were gathered in 1885 there has been 
a steady decrease by ten-year periods. It is pointed out in this 
connection that the number of white persons lynched has decreased 
much faster in proportion than the number of Negroes lynched. 
The total number of lynchings in 1924 was 16, the lowest on record. 
Of these, 12 were colored and four white. 

In the ten-year period between 1885 and 1894 the total number 
of lynchings was 1,726, 643 being white persons and 1,073 colored. 
In the next decade, from 1895 to 1904, the total number of lynch- 
ings dropped to 1,239, approximately 500 less than the preceding 
ten years. The number of lynchings of white victims fell to 270, 
a drop of more than 60 percent. The number of Negroes lynched 
was 969, a decrease of ten percent. 

In the following ten years, from 1905 to 1914, another drop of 
lynchings was achieved, the total being 701. Again, according to 
the report, the greatest reduction was in the number of white 


persons lynched, the total being only 62, a 75 percent improve- 
ment. The number of Negroes lynched was 639, a thirty-three per- 
cent decrease. 

In the last decade, 1915 to 1924, still greater gains in the fight 
against lynching were made, the total number of victims being 
537. For the first time the figures in the report show the ratio 
of decrease in Negro lynchings was greater than that of white 
lynchings, the decrease in the former being 25 percent against 15 
percent in the latter. 

The total number of lynchings for the forty-year period was 
4,203, of which 1,038 were white, and 3,165 were Negroes. The 
average number of lynchings for the period was 105 a year. Com- 
paring this average with the total for last year shows the great 
gains that have been made. The Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches and many other organizations are 
conducting an education campaign to make 1926 a lynchless year. 
They believe such a record can be achieved next year, and that in a 
very short time lynching, which the churches regard as one of the 
great sins of America, can be wiped out. 


Reaping the Whirlwind 


For many long years Chicago has been sowing to the wind, and 
now it is beginning to reap the whirlwind. What is more, there is 
a biting irony of justice in the fact that the heaviest blow is falling 
directly upon the police force, which has been most guilty of the 
offences for which now the city is suffering. Within the past two 


‘weeks six of the policemen of that great metropolis have been shot 


down by gunmen, making a total of eleven who have been murdered 
in that way in the past six months. : 

But what else could have been expected than just what has 
happened? For years and years the city has played fast and 
loose with all sort of criminals. It has been commonly known and 
widely advertised that crime of all kinds was more or less pro- 
tected by the police, and that gunmen and other vicious criminals 
were permitted to run at liberty with the knowledge and consent of 
the police. In this, the citizens themselves are not guiltless. Some 
ot the most notorious criminals of that great city have been allowed 
tv dominate the political machinery which controlled not only the 
police but the city itself. Officials, politicians, newspapers, citizens, 
have “winked at” this condition, and even the Christian people of 
the city in most part have become hardened and indifferent toward 
it. The Tribune and other newspapers of the city, together with 
thousands of respectable citizens, have openly railed against prohi- 
bition and encouraged the violation of the prohibition law; and 
have played party politics of the most flagrantly rotten type re- 
gardless of the welfare of the city. Captains in crime like “Gas- 
house John” have exerted great political power and have openly 
and notoriously protected criminals through their control of the 
police and judiciary. 

Under such circumstances it was inevitable that conditions 
should go from bad to worse. From all over the country wicked 
and desperate characters have gradually drifted to that city, and 
year by year have grown more bold and more determined in their 
reign of crime. And when at length the situation became so bad 
that the police dared no longer tolerate the things which they had 
been permitting and even protecting, these criminals turned upon 
them and have been shooting them down on the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

The strange thing is not that this is now happening, but that 
the newspapers and officials, and especially the police, in Chicago 
were so foolish as to expect anything else than just what is taking 
place. A long time ago a great old prophet of God declared that 
whoever sows the wind may expect to reap the whirlwind, and 
thousands of years of human history since then have proven that 
this is invariably so for cities and nations just as it is for individ- 
uals. It would seem that after a while our politicians and states- 
men and city executives would begin to believe the truth of it and 
to protect our cities and our nations against it. Perhaps there is 
no stranger phenomenon in our modern Christian civilization than 
the extent to which our great cities go on playing with fire in the 
form of crime and criminals of every stripe and kind. Just plain 
common sanity would seem to warn them of the peril with which 
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they thus surround themselves. To say nothing about the moral 
involvements, but looking at it simply from the standpoint of their 
own life and safety, one would naturally suppose that every city 
administration and especially every police force in this nation 
would strike a death blow at crime every time they saw it raise its 
head. But instead, they play with this wind for political and 
financial gain—and then after while comes the whirlwind, and 
somebody pays the penalty. 


Lawbreaking not All Against Prohibition 


Wet sympathizers have gotten into such a habit of inferring 
that all of the increase in lawlessness and the congestion of our 
courts is due to prohibition thaf it is well for us to remind our- 
selves and the public that one of the main reasons why there is so 
much violation of law is because there is such a greatly increased 
number of laws to violate. The laws upon our statute books have 
been remarkably increased in number during the past decade or so. 
Our federal courts must deal with violations of the immigration 
law, the impure food law, the narcotic law, and many other new 
statutes relating to the tariff, the income tax, navigation, banking, 
and the postal service, etc., many of them on subjects which 
formerly never got into our federal courts. There are, for instance, 
6,000 cases arising under the Selective Draft Act alone. It is no 
wonder that our judicial machinery has become clogged with all 
of this great increase of subjects with which it must deal. During 
the ten months commencing with July 1 a year ago there were 
more than 114,000 cases disposed of in our federal courts; but dur- 
ing that time there were nearly 126,000 new cases begun, so that 
at the close of April there were more than 170,000 still pending. 
But it should be made emphatically plain that these cases cover a 
great variety of subjects and that our courts would still be con- 
gested if every case touching the prohibition law were scratched 
from the dockets. We have multiplied laws far more rapidly than 
we have court machinery. 


The Masons and the Bible 

Another fight seems to have been launched over the Bible, and 
this time it is within the circles of a great fraternal order which 
always has based its ritualistic work and principles upon the Holy 
Scriptures and every lodge of which has always kept an open Bible 
upon its altar. According to an exchange, the International 
Masonic Association, with headquarters in Belgium, has decided to 
displace the Bible from this ancient and revered position in the 
order. This has called out a vigorous protest from the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, which has announced its dis- 
continuance of fraternal relations with the international body. We 
will be surprised if the action of the New York lodge is not dupli- 
cated by Masonic lodges all over this country and we hope it will be. 
Just at this time, the Masonic Order could not, no matter on what 
excuse, displace the Bible from the position which it so long has 
held in the Masonic organization without doing grave injury to the 
influence of the Bible upon multitudes of men whom such fraternal 
organizations reach more intimately and powerfully than does 
the Church. 

oO 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, a department of 
the University of Chicago, whose object is to bring as large a num- 
ber of people as possible under the guidance and inspiration of 
great modern teachers of the Bible, has just completed the largest 
year’s work in its history. As reported by the Christian Work 
its literature reached beyond the United States into Canada, Mex- 
ico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, Korea, China, South America, 
and Turkey, through people who were regularly enrolled as stu- 
dents in its courses. The total enrollment in its fifteen Bible study 
courses was nine thousand nine hundred and nineteen, a gain of 
thirty percent over any preceding year. All these people were 
actually studying courses which average one hundred hours each. 
The most popular of these courses was the one entitled “How to 
Enjoy the Bible,” the latest in the series. 

The Institute is circulating hundreds of thousands of small 
pamphlets which are termed “Popular Religion” pamphlets and 
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leaflets. These are arranged in groups, among which the “Science 
and Religion” series is particularly popular at the present time. 
Another group entitled the “Why I Believe” series includes in its 
list pamphlets on all the great fundamental phases of Christianity— 
God, Jesus Christ, Immortality, the Bible, Prayer, and the like. 
Among the new features of its service this year is the addition of 
fifteen reading courses for ministers. These include a reading 
course of “Modern Science,” one on “Evolution and the Christian 
Faith,” one entitled “The Religion of the Modernist,” and other 
popular topics in addition to many of the standard types of themes 
in the Old and New Testament and theology. 


Oo 


Just now when there is so much theological controversy in the 
air it is interesting to note that the sixteen hundredth anniversary 
of the Nicene Creed will be held this year, the creed having been 
drafted by a church council at Nicea in A. D. 325. A special 
form of service for the observance of this anniversary has been 
drafted for the Protestant Episcopal Church. But while much honor 
is due it as an ancient document, it seems to us that it is our duty 
to remember that this revered statement of faith was adopted by a 
conference made up of common human beings very much like those 
of which our own conferences are composed today. And hence it 
seems to us that we have a right to ask ourselves if there is any 
reasonable reason to suppose that those folks away back there 
in A. D. 825, surrounded by all of the crude superstitions 
end ideas then rampant and circumscribed by the limited knowledge 
and outlook of that day, were in any better position to interpret 
God and his Word with enlightened understanding and correctness 
than are we of this Twentieth Century. It seems to us that folks 
were simply folks then just as they are now. Hence we never felt 
any more bound by the creeds they wrote then than we do feel bound 
by the creeds some of our fellow-men would write for us today. 


a) 


According to the Nashville Christian Advocate a very unique 
gift has just been made to the University of New Mexico in the 
form of six hundred dollars in bonds, the interest from which, 
the donor specifies, is annually to be given to the graduate of the 
Home Economics Department who shall be voted by the elass to 
be “the most kind.” President Hill, in accepting this unique gift 
for the University of New Mexico, spoke of the fact that scholar- 
ship, athletics, beauty, and even popularity have commanded 
awards, but this is perhaps the first time that an award is to be 
given to the possessor of the high moral quality—kindness. The 
gift is a memorial to a little girl whose short life was characterized 
by kindness and thoughtfulness for others. Through the gift of 
her parents this best part of her life is to be multiplied and mag- 
nified. Said the university’s president: “The attention of genera- 
tions will be directed to the exemplification of the greatest of 
human virtues, kindness, without which civilization could not exist.” 


Oo 


The New York Evening Post recently made the statement, 
says an exchange, that approximately 200,000 under eighteen years 
of age passed through the United States courts in the last year. 
This report was compiled by the National Probation Association 
which further stated that where probation officers were employed 
in juvenile courts more than seventy-five percent of the children 
were placed on probation and given an opportunity under proper 
supervision to demonstrate the fact that they were not basically 
bad. Eighty percent of these made good. 


oO 


Those who are interested in the World Missionary Atlas, of 
which we spoke in our last issue, will be glad to know that the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research of 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, is furnishing the book far below cost to libraries, 
in order to make its valuable information accessible to the general 
public. The bare production cost of the book is twenty dollars. 
The publication price is ten dollars. But the Institute is offering 
to send it to libraries for $8.40. 








near at hand. We love our country. 

Many of us have relatives who fought 
to make it “the land of the free.” Those 
acts of heroism stir us yet. And even be- 
fore the Civil War, when our forefathers 
rebelled against English rule, sod was be- 
ing broken which made a fit soil out of 
which our present sturdy sons have sprung. 
These many years of struggle to secure our 
freedom and to maintain our national in- 
tegrity have produced roots of unmeasurable 
length for our present patriotism. We have 
attained. What now? Life comes to its 
best by striving to attain. 


Ts days of patriotic expression are 


Serving America in 1925 


BY REV. RAYMOND C. CLARK 


pay larger tribute to the heroes of peace. 
One peace-educator is worth ten fuss- 
settlers! 

What we need is not more patriotism, but 
a finer quality of patriotism. We need 
enter-patriotism; a patriotism that goes be- 
tween—that reaches across. Patriotism 
means more than cussing the nations that 
cuss America. Too often our patriotism, so 
called, has been expressed in songs of hate. 
Such expressions have never been, and can 
never be, planks in the bridge of peace. 
They are rotten. The planks of peace must 
be made of sterner stuff. Churches of 


God? Pater—Father—God! And that our 
devotion must be a devotion to our Father’s 
land—the Kingdom of God? For America 
to come to this is possibly “that far-off di- 
vine event,” but it is not too soon to think 
about it; for it is that “toward which all 
creation moves.” It must move in that di- 
rection. There is no other way by which we 
can make America safe for America, or safe 
for other nations. And it is that version of 
life that must find its way into all other 

countries. 
Patriotism, in its highest terms, is God- 
like. And the best American patriot—the 
one who is true to his Father’s 








Forging ahead becomes neces- 
sary to moral growth. Are there 
now any causes equal to those 
for which our elders fought, for 
which we can and must fight? 
I answer, yes, and _ greater 
causes, too. 

First, we need to defend our 
national liberty. The thrills of 


What Is America? 
By Edmund Vance Cooke 


HAT is America? The ocean roar 
Around the continuous continental shore? 
The sun-sweep of the prairies and the height 


land—looks upon all life through 
the eyes of God. With this 
version of loyalty, national snub- 
bishness parts company. Ameri- 
ca must flee “to the rock that is 
higher than I” for her ideals of 
patriotism. 

Can a man be loyal to more 
Can he be 


than one country? 
loyal to more than one college, 
or to more than one church? We 
still “see through a glass dark- 


Of mountains swimming in their seas of light? 
The blue of inland oceans and the veins 
Of rivers gladdening the thirsty plains? 
Are these America? Not so, for sea and shore 


joy of our early accomplishments 
have remained undimmed 
through the ages. But we must 








recognize that that which has 
greatest possibilities for good 
also has greatest possibilities 
for harm. The temptations of 
a free man outweigh those of a 
slave. The possibilities of a 
man liberated from slavery sur- 
pass those of a slave. Thus 
liberty offers the best opportun- 
ities for heroism; it also fur- 
nishes almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for cowardice. To us, 
as a free country, there should 
constantly flash Carlyle’s ques- 
tion, “Wilt thou be a hero or a 
coward?” 

During the war we were not 
wanting for heroes. We are 
suffering from a lack of them 
now. In times of peace heroes 
are as much in demand as in 
times of bloodshed. But the 
hero of peace must remember 
that the world is less speedy to 
note his heroism than it is to 








Were here existent aeons long, long before 
And shall endure when nations are no more. 


What is America? The gilded dome 

Of state, the bartering-place, the home? 
The quickened brain, the deft and dextrous hand 
To execute man’s myriad demand? 

The clamorous cities, swarming host on host, 
The rails and trails which web us coast to coast? 
Are these America? Not so. 
Which rust and wrack, which crumble into clay, 
And trodden down by time shall pass away. 


What is America? The primal might 

Of this ideal: Man shall achieve his Right. 
Governing, while governed, free-tongued and unbound, 
His firm feet rooted in the common ground, 
His head beyond the mists which cloud the skies, 
Until the stars are level with his eyes. 
This is America, and no cause nor curse, 
No might nor slight shall set it in reverse, 
Once being loosed within God’s universe. 


—-San Francisco Chronicle. 


All these are they 


ly,” but more clearly than in 
former centuries. We are mak- 
ing progress. There was a time 
when a church member was 
thought disloyal to his own 
church if he in any way helped 
another church. Pastors of the 
Christian denomination some- 
times spent more energy keeping 
their members away from the 
“Campbellites” than they did in 
keeping them away from the 
devil. The tide has_ turned, 
thank God. Now we know that 
a man is disloyal to his own 
church unless he is loyal to all 
churches. He is either loyal to 
all or he is. not loyal at all. 
Now we know that a citizen is 
not an American patriot who is 
not an international, an inter- 
racial patriot. He is either 
patriotic to all or he is not pa- 
triotic at all. That is like our 
Father. And patriotism “like 








note the acts of heroism in time 





) that can never know decay.” 





of war. The hero of peace uses 

more moral courage than the hero of war, 
because he lacks the stimulus that comes 
from the gallery. While the hero of peace is 
less popular, he ought to be conscious that he 
is nevertheless more valuable to his fellows. 
The popular, emotionally crazed evangelist 
(though becoming more and more unpopu- 
lar) who snatches a well-nigh spent and de- 
bauched life from the gutter is applauded, 
while a teacher of boys engaged in “train- 
ing up a child” is accorded but little praise. 
But the world, laymen and clergy alike, is 
beginning to sense the greater worth of the 
one who trains our youth; and many of us 
will hail the day when our American people 


America are learning that church unity is 
not promoted by scorn; neither is national 
unity. 

There is a patriotism that is above na- 
tional snubbishness. Patriotism comes from 
the Latin word which means father. It 
originally meant devotion to one’s country— 
the “fatherland.” It closed its eyes toward, 
and withheld its alms from, the welfare of 
other countries. “My country right, or 
wrong,” was, and often is, the motto. Hamlet 
said, “It is not and it cannot come to good,” 
and Hamlet was right. 

Dare we here suggest that our 1925 pa- 
triotism must carry with it the attitude of 


The church that excites its ad- 
herents to be loyal by telling them mean 
things—mostly lies—about other churches 
renders its members inefficient as its own 
supporters. During the war multitudes of 
soap-box orators excited what they called 
patriotism in America by telling our youth 
all the mean things they could think of— 
mostly lies—about other countries. We 
smart for it to this day. In our efforts for 
reconstruction it hangs like a millstone 
about our necks. Patriotism must be 
aroused; we need it now, but we had best 
take care as to the stimulus we use. 

Jesus’ story of the prodigal son lifted the 
veil from off our eyes and let us see the 
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Father more clearly, Through that story 
we see the Father more as Jesus saw him. 
To utter those words took a great deal of 
moral courage on the part of the Master. 
Nobody but a master would have dared to 
do it. Mark you this, “a certain father had 
two sons.” Stop there! What a thought! 
This “father” is the God of Jesus. Had a 
Jew been telling the story he would have 
said, “A certain father had a son.” The 
Jews thought that they were the only “son” 
God had. Jesus was sure he had more, and 
dared to state it. The Jews could not under- 
stand how God could love them and love 
others, too. The elder brother replied “thy 
son,” not “my brother.” And it seemed to 
him that the father was not his father, now 
that he was bestowing unusual love upon 
the youngér brother. He did not understand 
God nor love. He did not understand divine 
Father-love—divine patriotism. Jesus did. 
Jesus saw that the Father’s love for one of 
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these boys was not diminished by his love 
for the other. He could love one better by 
loving the other also. So it is in life. One 
cannot love only ove person with a genuine 
love. In that case love becomes dissipation. 
The more we love the many-the better we 
can love the one. Can America sense it for 
this year? 

Our patriotism must be a thoroughgoing 
devotion like that of the Father. It must be 
an enter-patriotism. We can serve America 
best by doing that in America which will be 
best for all others. We can serve our land 
by serving other lands. Take the “enter” 
out of patriotism and it is not true patriot- 
ism. It must reach across. It must reach 
across from country to country; from na- 
tion to nation. It must reach across from 
Sunday worship to workshop. It must reach 
across from the finding of the worth of 
God to the finding of the worth of man. 

Huntington, Indiana. 


Revelation—The Drama of Human Destiny 
Number Four—The Age-long Conflict 


BY REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D. 


old as the race of man. On the very 

margin of human history we read that 
God said, “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman and between thy seed and 
her seed.” The twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth chapters of Revelation is the 
story of that struggle which began in Eden 
and the end is not yet. Here we have a 
great moving, throbbing, pulsating drama, a 
divine panorama, of the world in the process 
of redemption, with the great opposing 
forces to Christ and his Kingdom, across the 
years. It is not a clash of arms. It is a 
spiritual conflict. It is everywhere recog- 
nized that the final forces that mold history 
are spiritual, and that the master key to 
life is found in the Supernatural. The form 
may change, but in their essence they are 
timeless and are repeated in every age. 
“The most abiding and permanent elements 
in human history are the fundamental ex- 
periences of man’s spirit.” These abide 
through the years. 

The scene in the twelfth chapter opens 
in the lower heavens. The background to 
the stage is the sky. The actors are a 
woman and a_ seven-headed, ten-horned 
dragon, with a tail that drags the stars from 
their sockets. The woman is clothed with 
the sun and crowned with the stars. The 
dragon crouches ready to destroy the man 
child about to be given birth. The son is 
caught up to heaven. The woman escaped 
and the dragon is foiled in his attempt. 

What the meaning of this strange and un- 
usual scene? The woman represents the 
ideal church in its widest sweep, arrayed in 
light and reflecting the light of the world. 
What is the function of the Church? Funda- 
mentally: as John saw it, to give Christ to 
the whole world. The most native and 


Ta contest between Good and Evil is as 


fundamental instinct of womanhood is 
motherhood. The Church, like the woman, 
if true to her nature, travails in anguish, 
suffers and struggles until Christ is born 
and formed in the thought and life of the 
world. If spiritually sterile, there is no 
Christ born into the world. It is essentially 
a missionary message. The only excuse for 
our continued existence, is that we may give 
him to the ends of the earth. If our struggle 
is merely to save ourselves, it is not worth 
while. 

But what does the dragon represent? A 
fierce monster, hideous in appearance, dread- 
ful in sight, the sweep of whose slimy tail 
drags a third of the stars out of the sky; 
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GREAT GOD OF NATIONS 
REAT God of nations, now to thee, 


Our hymns of gratitude we raise; 
With humble hearts and bending knee 
We offer thee our song of praise. 


Thy name we bless, almighty God, 
For all the kindness thou hast shown 
- To this fair land the pilgrims trod, 
This land we fondly call our own. 


Here freedom spreads her banner wide, 
And casts her soft and hallowed ray; 

Here thou our fathers’ steps didst guide 
In safety through their dangerous way. 


We praise thee that the gospel's light 
Through all our land its radiance sheds, 
Dispels the shades of error's night, 
And heavenly blessing round us spreads. 


Great God, preserve us in thy fear, 
In danger still our Guardian be; 
Oh, spread thy truth’s bright precepts 
here! 
Let all the people worship thee. 


—Alfred A. Woodhull. 
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a symbol of the old serpent, called the devil, 
whose form is first seen in Eden, whose 
slimy tail can be traced across the years 
from Adam to Christ and from Calvary un- 
til now. And the end is not yet. The pic- 
ture would give us an image of Satan’s 
hatred of Jesus from the beginning and the 
futility of all his efforts. “The seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 

The struggle is carried into heaven. It 
was a Jewish belief that Satan’s kingdom 
and the abode of the evil spirits was 
centered in the lower heavens. Paul thus 
refers to “The Prince of the Power of the 
Air.” This scene is to show the origin of 
evil and the beginning of the conflict in the 
far past. Satan’s defeat in the heavens 
foreshadows and forecasts his sure defeat 
on earth. John was sure of that, whether 
he had any doubts on other questions or not. 
But of what value is the symbol to us? 
Simply this. that the devil makes his attack 
at the very throne room of our spiritual 
life and on the higher levels of experience. 
When we are most godlike, we are most 
apt to fall. He would kill all the Christ 
spirit in the soul of man, if he could. How 
often we are tempted to the common place, 
to play with our best moments, loftiest as- 
pirations and convictions, with the abandon 
that a cat would play with a half dead 
mouse. But as John saw it, the devil was 
cast out of heaven. That means you may 
have no dealings with him, if you live up in 
the higher altitudes in the loftier realms of 
spirit and soul. 

The war is carried back to earth. Foiled 
in heaven and defeated at the throne, the 
dragon turns to the woman and her chil- 
dren—the Church and its membership. 
Here, Christ shows himself master of the 
spiritual world. The mother is preserved. 
The Church is secure. The children may be 
martyred, but the Church lives on. The 
dragon may drag his slimy coils across the 
years, but the sun-clothed, star-crowned 
mother—the Church and the Kingdom— 
abides and lives and triumphs. The very 
earth swallows up the spew that would sub- 
merge her. 

“For right is right since God is God; 

And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

From the beginning: men have thought of 
a supreme spirit of evil, in the person of 
Satan. But in later years, there began to 
appear in apocalyptic literature a supremely 
human figure, with super-human, world-wide 
imperial power, opposing all righteousness, 
exalting himself against God, in one super- 
human effort to overthrow the Kingdom of 
Righteousness in the earth. This figure 
came to be known as Antichrist. He was 
not thought of as Satan, but distinct from 
the supreme spirit of evil, acting as his 
agent. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters we are given a picture of 
this formidable agent through which Satan 
wages his warfare. It is the monster born 
out of the: sea, a symbol of the civil forces 
of the time, and a hideous beast from the 
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earth, representing the religious forces of 
the hour. John is in heaven, and he sees 
the restless, storm-swept sea of interna- 
tional life, that lifts empires to its crest, 
and sinks them to the depths of the ocean 
of oblivion. 

From this troubled sea, a monster-like 
dominating beast rears his seven heads and 
ten horns. What can such an unheard of 
figure mean? Directly it pointed to the 
Roman Empire. But as well it represents 
any political power that sets itself against 
the Kingdom of God and persecutes the 
Church of Christ. In the days of Moses it 
was Egypt, in the time of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah it was Babylon, in our day, it may be 
the Turkish Empire. The primary meaning 
of the vision is that all such kingdoms and 
empires are doomed. 

The earth-born beast of the vision, born 
out of established and well ordered society, 
is a symbol of false religions. Remember 
that Rome was demanding emperor wor- 
ship at this time. All state papers and de- 
crees were headed, “Our Lord and our God 
ordains.” Christians who renounced the 
faith and worshiped the emperor were 
given body marks and metal checks, which 
saved them from persecution. Those re- 
fusing to bow to this soul-destroying idol 
were hounded like beasts and suffered tor- 
tures indescribable. 

The beast had two horns like a lamb, ex- 
ternal characteristics, like a lamb, but an 
inner nature, like a dragon. The vision is 
fulfilled in every age by those who keep up 
the forms of religion, but at heart are far 
removed from its spirit and life. Any re- 
ligion or system of faith whose inner spirit 
is unchristlike, even though it be in the 
Christian Church, is symbolized by the 
beast. There is nothing so dangerous to 
the soul as irreligious religion, or unchris- 
tian Christianity. 

In the fourteenth chapter the scene shifts 
again. John has been portraying a dark 
day for the Church, but now the shadows 
flee away, and the light of morning rings the 
sky and the glory of a new day dawns. A 
vast multitude surrounds the Lamb in a 
great hallelujah chorus of triumph, on Mt. 
Zion. While this incommunicable chorus in 
the language of heaven rang out, three 
angel messengers make their appearance, 
the recruiting officers of heaven, sounding a 
last appeal and a last warning. Heaven 
would do all that heaven can do to save 
men and women from perdition. Here is the 
last warning before the end, an ever re- 
curring note in apocalyptic literature. John 
was sure the end was near, and quite immi- 
nent. His mistake has been unfortunately 
perpetuated in Christian thought through 
the years until now, as though it were 
fundamental to life eternal. Whereas “the 
victory and the end may be as far apart as 
creation and victory.” The end is not yet. 
There are no indications that God is going 
to put the world out of business yet. There 
are no indications that the institution is 
growing old and infirm and _ unstable. 


Through the centuries the old world has not 
varied in its journeys the one-hundredth of 
a second. Traveling 1100 miles per minute, 
it always arrives at the stroke of twelve 
midnight on December 31. No one need 
be alarmed, the end of the world is not 
coming just around the corner, as some 
would have us believe. Then let us keep 
calm, and keep our property, and our faith 
in God, and trust him. The world is not 
going to get out of gear, nor lose its way, 
nor run into anything. I am hoping and 
fully expecting to see it going at the old 
pace, never losing the fraction of a second, 
absolutely on time, in 1975. “The gospel 
must be preached unto the ends of the earth 
first.” That will take a long time at our 
present rate of traveling. It is simply the 
dramatic setting of a truth John heard Je- 
sus utter, “This gospel shall be preached 
unto the whole world, and then shall the 
end come.” 


The second angel announces the fall of 
Babylon. Here again many strange and im- 
possible interpretations have been given. 
Directly it refers to the Roman Empire. 
But finally, it is a fit symbol of the final 
ruin which will be visited at last on all 
powers and institutions and individuals 
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opposed to the Kingdom of God in the earth. 

The third angel announces the law of 
moral retribution. Jesus put it this way, 
“There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” Here John put it in the most dra- 
matic and terrible form. There is just one 
truth that stands out like a mountain peak 
all through the Apocalypse, and that is, 
“God is not mocked,” and we dare not play 
at loose ends with the moral law. The three 
angels were sent forth to recruit the armies 
of heaven, representing the mission of the 
Church. Christ must be made Lord of 
Lords and King of Kings to the ends of the 
earth. John R. Mott well said at the Wash- 
ington Conference, “We will crown him Lord 
of All, or we will not crown him Lord at 
all.” The way is now open. Some time this 
will not be true. Proclaim it then in mid- 
heaven, “If any man worship the beast, and 
his image, and receiveth the mark of the 
beast on his soul, he also shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God.” Sanai still 
stands immovable. “The judgments of 
heaven are true and righteous altogether.” 
Let no man treat it lightly. “The wages of 
sin is death.” There could be nothing 
worse than that. 


Urbana, Illinois. 


God's School 


The Baccalaureate Sermon at the Elon Commencement 
BY PRESIDENT A. G. CARIS OF DEFIANCE COLLEGE 


(Concluded from last week) 

ESUS voiced a higher expression of the 
same law. He taught the law of service 
as the fruit of real love for fellow-men. 

He said that life, real life, was impossible 
without love. His disciples continued the 
theme and traveled through the then known 
world, carrying what they thought was spir- 
itual food to starving souls and the water of 
life to the famished. The impulse was their 
desire to help, and their cause flourished in 
the measure that their desire was undiluted 
by selfish interests and ambitions. In their 
teaching, life and real love were linked to- 
gether, while death and hatred were in- 
separable. The Gospels and the Epistles are 
filled with the social message. James’ defi- 
nition of religion with its emphasis upon 
assistance for the needy is only one illus- 
tration of many available. The hopeful 
quality in the world is that human sympathy 
and love which mark the kinship between 
God and man. The canker of the world, and 
the indispensable and ever-present factor in 
all evil, is selfishness. 

But the same story is written in the hearts 
and natures of men. The gospel message of 
brotherhood was gospel or good news be- 
cause men hungered for that sort of teach- 
ing. It is perfectly true that the appetites, 
the desires for possession, and the instincts 
of self-preservation seem to develop into 
selfishness. There is really a conflict in 
each life between the unselfish and the sel- 
fish interests; but no one questions the fact 
that men respond to generous impulses. 


Sympathy is natural, too, and the love of 
justice and the demand for a square deal 
are almost as universal as any other human 
quality. Who can look with comfort upon 
the suffering and distress of others? Only 
those who have developed an armor of in- 
difference; for God has written in our lives 
this insistent demaiial of his. 

This demand is“not only apparent in our 
tastes and desires but it is expressed in our 
necessities. This is especially true of the 
demand upon the race as a whole. Injustice 
means danger and death. History is full of 
examples. The strength of the French Revo- 
lution was the unconquerable and uncon- 
trollable feeling that injustice was the por- 
tion of the lower classes. The most terrific 
explosives are composed of elements which 
in many other combinations or in slightly 
different circumstances are perfectly harm- 
less. So in the chemistry of human emo- 
tions, some of the noblest impulses may be- 
come the most powerful, destructive forces. 
The race must solve its problem of social 
justice or die. The problem was compara- 
tively simple in the day of long ago, though 
the same fundamental principles were in- 
volved then as now. Contacts were few, 
interests were not so intricately involved, 
and time and distance were barriers between 
men. 

One of the well known elementary prin- 
ciples of chemistry is that certain substances 
which: do not themselves enter into combina- 
tion may by their presence in a solution 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


Even now the axe lieth at the root of the 
trees.—Matt. 8: 10. 


oO 


Conditions that are not right are always 
dying out. No matter how vigorous wrong 
seems to be, nor how deeply entrenched it 
may appear, the very fact that it is wrong 
means that it is in some form of death 
struggle. 

John the Baptist therefore spoke truly, 
even if we do not consider the special per- 
tinence which is usually given his message. 
In his time the axe did lie at the root of the 
trees. There is where it has always been. 
It will never be any place else. 

The thing we need to be aware of is that 
there is always an opportunity for advanc- 
ing things that are good. In our times, as 
well as in the time of the Baptist, there are 
significant breaking of events that call for 
new confidence and endorsement of the spir- 
itualities. Evil is always self-embarrassed; 
it becomes entangled in its own net. Right 
is always the way out; therefore it. is al- 
ways becoming. 

Moral progress is to be found, therefore, 
right where conflict seems to be felt in the 
world’s life. It may be found elsewhere, 
true enough. But in points of conflict it 
may be specially in evidence. Take any of 
the real issues of our own times—peace, so- 
cial opportunity, civic justice, and all the 
rest; the very fact that these are issues 
means that an old law is at work: Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down. 

Spiritual life means some distinct person- 
al relation to such human interests that may 
at any time be breaking away from that 
which is either inefficient or wrong. It is 
even something more. Spiritual life is a 
living endorsement of all that is of the high- 
est life, and likewise, a living endorsement 
of any of the better ways wherein the high- 
est life may be attained. 


o 


O Power, more near my life than life it- 
self! 

I fear not thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know thee not, hoodwinked with 


dreams 

Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed, 
thou, 

Walking my garden still, commun’st with 
men, 

Mixed in the common place with miracle. 


—Selected. 
o 

It is this influence of spiritual life that 
aids in the weakening and the eliminating 
of that which is wrong. Disease cannot 
well stand the light nor can it well stand 
any of the higher temperatures that active 
vitality develops in an effort to overcome the 
condition. , 

That which is evil, we say again, defeats 
itself. The harmful effects of liquor, for in- 
stance, lead to the prohibition of its use for 


drinking purposes. The drunkenness it 
caused was too sad an aspect for people to 
look upon. Naturally people-arose in their 
might to do away with the evil of drink. 
Then those who drank were so weakened 
in body and mind that their lives were 
ruined or destroyed, which again was a 
blow to the evil. 

Vice is another example. Conduct that 
it leads to is horrifying. Disease that it 
breeds is loathsome. So could we name some 
of the more than physical vices, such as dis- 
honesty, untruthfulness, hate, and all the 
rest. All these tend to destroy wherever 
they are allowed to govern in a life. 

But the very effect of such an influence 
that we think of when we speak of spiritual 
life means a hastening of the doing away 
with wrong conditions. When some soul 
feels the call of God to declare for the right 
and to condemn that which is wrong, then 
the confusion of evil becomes pronounced. 
One thinks of the times when prophets 
spoke. So frequently we think of prophets 
occurring when times were all out of joint. 
For that matter, prophets are always pres- 
ent in the world. But when times get too 
sick with wrong, and when the prophet can 








My past: 
May it teach me wisdom. 
May it be renewed by memory. 
May it be covered by mercy. 


My present: 
May it be enriched by thoughtfulness. 
May it be strengthened by obedience. 
May it be made useful by service. 


My future: 
May it become real by faith. 
May it be brightened by hope. 
May it be ennobled by love. 
—John H. Vincent. 




















speak with clear condemnation and pointed- 
ness, changes occur so rapidly that such 
times stand out as unique in spiritual his- 
tory. 

It is. not so much the uniqueness of the 
prophet. It is the fact of the influence of a 
fine life and mind upon unusually bad con- 
ditions that largely explains these rich 
places in moral history. 


o 


It may seem needless to give any portion 
of our meditation to the relation that exists 
between spiritual life and the growth of 
conditions that are wholesome and worth- 
while. Good and evil are not existing reali- 
ties aside from human purpose and conduct. 
If we have a good world, it is because it is 
made up of good people. If we have a bad 
world, it is because it is made of people 
whose lives are wrong. 

Yet there is a law that makes for the life 
and the usefulness of. the good, fully- as 
much as there is a law to eliminate the bad. 
That was well brought out in the parables 
of Jesus. A good tree bears good fruit. 
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That is the desirable tree. That kind of a 
tree will receive attention and care. The 
desire for its fruit will cause people to 
want other trees like it. 

So it is with a good life. And by the good 
life we mean the useful life—one that seeks 
out the better things, chooses the higher in- 
terests, and gives endorsement to all the 
great aims of living. There is no virtue 
that is not actually lived, no honor that is 
not already incarnate in personality. By 
that we mean to say that all we long for in 
terms of goodness of the world must be 
brought into being through lives dedicated 
to the highest living. It seems to be God’s 
way of making the world better. 

Look at it in another way. At.times good 
causes seem to be backed by people with 
lives quite different in character. A bad 
man or an evil woman may at times be- 
long to church and to a degree be active in 
it. Some way this is displeasing. Or there 
may be good people who have a warped 
idea of the cause they represent and thus 
they become harmful in it. In either case, 
real goodness is not fostered. Real good- 
ness is after all possible only through real- 


ly good folks. 
And there is a challenge to spiritual life. 
oO 
Be strong! 


We are here not to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it. ’Tis God’s 
gift. 
Be strong! 
It matters not how deep entrenched the 
wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day now long. 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the 
song. 
—Malbie D. Babcock. 


oOo 


Just where, in our times, does the axe lie 
at the root of the trees? 

How much are we aware that in propor- 
tion to our yielding to conditions that are 
wrong does evil destroy our own lives? 

Have we stopped often enough to think 
of the benefits to a world, and to the thou- 
sands of people who live in it, that good and 
useful living makes possible? 

The very essence of religion is met with 
such questions as these. They aid in our 
understanding of the forces that were at 
work in the days of Elijah, Amos, John the 
Baptist, Jesus, Paul and the rest. 

Better still they aid in our understanding 
of the forces that are now at work, and we 
can see clear ways ahead. 


oO 


Lead us in the direction of thy light, O 
Spirit. Let there open before us the path- 
ways that lead further toward the right. 
If ways do not open, then impart the sense 
of direction that will guide us into the en- 
richments of thy goodness. We went to live 
happily; even more do we wish to live de- 
cisively for all the great purposes which 
spiritual life implies. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Missionary Boxes and Barrels 


\W/HEN it is announced to a congregation 

that the Ladies’ Aid society intends, on 
a not far-off day, to pack a barrel or box 
for a missionary, those who listen receive 
the news in a spirit of sympathy or of lan- 
guid indifference according to the vaiue they 
set on the missionary’s work. In the lorg 
story of heroic effort, no names shine with 
greater luster than those of our home mis- 
sionaries. They do not cross the sea to 
foreign lands, but spend their strength in 
toilsome work under our own flag, and yet, 
in many ways their work is similar to that 
of the foreign missionary. The increasing- 
ly strong current of immigration to our 
shores brings the poor and needy, the un- 
taught and the reckless, the discouraged and 
downtrodden peoples of other lands to us, 
and the missionary must carry to them the 
simple gospel, and act as a pioneer in up- 
lifting them and their children. The sacri- 
fices and self-denials of home missionaries 
and their families on the frontier, in new 


_sections of the country, in remote fastnesses 


of the mountains, both north and south, are 
seldom chronicled, although they might fill 
volumes with brave records of endurance 
and devotion. 

Usually the president or secretary of a 
society writes a letter of inquiry to a mis- 
sionary. In due time an answer is returned 
from the field, and in it.the missionary or 
his wife relates with more or less detail the 
story of immediate need. The number and 
ages of the children are given, and in sim- 
ple truth the nakedness of the home and the 
family are set forth. 

We are too much in the way of bestowing 
upon missionaries what we do not want our- 
selves. Every article sent away to a mis- 
sionary’s home should be good of its kind, 
and, if made over for a child, should be as 
daintily finished as if it were to be worn 
by a son or daughter here at home. 

An appropriate gift to a home mission- 
ary is good reading matter. Not merely 
theological treatises should be sent him, but 
instead, bright and clever up-to-date book:: 
that tell of travel, scientific discovery, and 
the world’s progress. If a sum of money is 
added to the box, the man may buy for him- 
self books that will aid him in his work. 
Send the missionary’s wife and children 
some entertaining literature in the shape 
of a new novel, about which people are talk- 
ing, or a volume of short stories or a set 
of books that young people can enjoy. A 


subscription to a good weekly periodical 


never comes amiss, nor one that brings a 
monthly magazine as a visitor all the year 
round. 

Try, if you can, to put yourself in the 
place of a missionary, either in the home- 


land or on a distant shore. Kindred and 
acquaintances are far away. They cannot 
run in for little morning visits, or occa- 
sionally spend a Sabbath or a week with 
the dear ones. Long intervals of time sep- 
arate the missionary from the home people. 
The little sister who was ten when the mis- 
sionary said good-by, will be seventeen when 
they return on furlough. The dear mother 
or father may not be there to greet the re- 
turn of the absent. Heaven is always claim- 
ing our loved ones, and death makes broken 
ranks, 

Into the missionary home, wherever it 
may be, letters from friends come bringing 
an ever new delight. Boxes and barrels 
make red-letter days in the lives of mis- 
sionaries. They are sent as gifts from the 
churches, but in reality they are individual 
gifts, and they enable you and me to send 
our cup of cold water to some one who is 
doing what we cannot in person do. If we 
would claim the blessing of our Lord, we 
must not forget to send our best to his serv- 
ants and friends.—Margaret E. Sangster. 

The time is near at hand when our mis- 
sionary societies need to plan for barrels 
to Franklinton and Christmas boxes for 
missionaries. Are you getting ready? 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Lieutenant Governor of Virginia Recom- 

mends Tithing 

J. E. West, Lieutenant Governor of Vir- 
ginia, a member of our Suffolk Church, and 
president of the Mission Board of the South- 
ern Christian Convention, takes his stand 
with other outstanding laymen and minis- 
ters such as Roger W. Babson, U. S. Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, William E. Glad- 
stone, Dean Brown of Yale Divinity School, 
Dr. J. H. Jowett, Dr. Robert E. Speer, upon 
the scriptural duty, joy, blessing of tithing 
when he says: 

I believe in the tithe as a minimum stan- 
dard for giving unto the Lord, and I have 
practiced it for twenty-five or thirty years. 
The Old Testament clearly taught it and the 
New Testament did not abrogate it, but 
seems also to teach stewardship, a still 
higher standard. The Christian who does 
not practice the tithe will not have a proper 
conception of stewardship. Tithing brings 
joy to the giver and solves all financial prob- 
lems of the Kingdom of God. Try it. 


Renewing the Forward Movement 
Subscription 

Celissa Griffith, Annapolis, Ill., writes: 

I shall never be able to move a mountain, 
but I hope always to be able to renew my 
pledge to the Forward Movement of the 
Christian Church as the years go by; so you 
may count on me to make an effort every 
year to renew my pledge. 


Such interest, real appreciation of what 
the Forward Movement work has meant to 
the Christian Church and the Kingdom is 
what helps to maintain the work. If you 
have so far failed to renew your subscrip- 
tion, let there be no further delay. The 


work needs your personal, sacrificial, annual 
subscription. We would kindly request all 
conference presidents to emphasize the 
great need for such funds in their annual 
addresses. 

Rev. A. W. Hirby, Walnut Hills Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, with his finance committee, 
sent out a series of five letters, one a week 
for five weeks, to each family in his church 
constituency, preceding his annual every- 
member canvass. It was one of the best 
series of letters we have ever seen sent out 
for such a purpose. They will be very sug- 
gestive to pastors and copies of them may 
be had from Mr. Hirby by requesting them. 
You should send postage, at least. 


A Stewardship Atmosphere 
EVERY leading denomination, so far as we 
know, is stressing the importance of 
Christian Stewardship. It is an outstand- 
ing message and need for our day and our 
own people. The following methods will 
greatly help this Bureau create such a 
stewardship atmosphere in our churches and 
homes: 
a. A thorough presentation of the subject 
on the conference program this year. 
b. The election of an active stewardship 


secretary as one of your regular con- 
ference officers. 

c. A simultaneous every-member canvass 
by the churches of your conference. 

d. Arranging for a series of stewardship 
institutes in your conference this year. 

e. Putting on a regular stewardship pro- 
gram in your church this year, apart 
from the raising of money, during No- 
vember and December, a well planned 
program. 


These things will greatly help our work 


of arousing our people for a great spiritual 
blessing. 





Christian Education 


Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





Christian Education Period of Our Church 
Year 
HE four months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October comprise the part of 
our Church Year when Christian Education 
is particularly stressed. During this time, 
all of our churches should give all emphasis 
possible to the need for Christian Education 
and the program which our church is pro- 
moting to meet this need. 

Summer Schools—Among the outstanding 
events of these months are our Summer 
Schools, meeting in every section of our 
church, and offering to pastors, laymen, and 
women, and young people the best of oppor- 
tunities for Christian training. These 
schools during July will be at Defiance, for 
pastors, July 6 to 17; at Craigville, for pas- 
tors, lay workers, and young people, July 
7 to 17; at Lakemont, New York, for pas- 
tors, laymen, and young people from July 
6 to 12; at Keswick, for Ontario workers, 
from July 13 to 20; and at Elon, for the 
pastors and workers in Virginia and North 
Carolina, from July 27 to August 7. From 
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August 10 to 16, there will be a school at 
Bethlehem College for the workers in the 
Far South. All of these schools will pre- 


sent the program of our whole church, give - 


special Christian Education training, and 
Christian inspiration. Our colleges are, to 
a large degree, making them possible 
through the contribution of their plants and 
equipment. The Christian Education De- 
partment is furnishing one or more instruc- 
tors to each school, and promoting the 
schools generally. We should have over one 
thousand workers enrolled in these Summer 
Schools this season. 

Our Colleges—Another phase of Chris- 
tian Education work which should be defi- 
nitely emphasized during July and August, 
is that of sending the boys and girls of our 
churches to our own Christian colleges. Pas- 
tors, Sunday-school teachers, and parents 
can co-operate with college presidents most 
effectively in this. College students at home 
ean express their loyalty through service in 
their church, stressing the importance and 
influence of Christian Education. “Every 
Christian Church represented in one of our 
Christian Colleges” is a worthy goal for us 
to seek to attain. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools—Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools are multiplying rapidly 
in our churches, and all through the summer 
they are being held. Here is a splendid op- 
portunity for using your college students for 
service in the summer time. 

Our Literature—The Christian Education 
period is the time to extend the circulation 
of The Journal of Christian Education and 
our Sunday-school papers. If you are not 
using our own Journal, or if your young 
people are not reading The Sunday School 
Herald or The Junior Herald, now is the 
time to introduce them in your work. 

In Your Church—The Christian Education 
period is the time to plan a program of 
Christian Education for your own local 
church. What should be your first step? 
The reorganization of your Sunday-school 
may be where you should begin. Perhaps 
you should be looking forward to beginning 
the use of the Graded Lessons October 1. 
Do your young people take an active part in 
your church? Are they growing? Do they 
need the training Christian Endeavor would 
give them? How about organizing a Teach- 
er-training Class? Decide upon what your 
forward step should be. The Christian Edu- 
cation office in Dayton will be glad to fur- 
nish information and give every aid possible 
if you will write to them about your local 
program. 

Survey—Begin July 1 to observe a real 
“Christian Education Period” this year. If 
you have not sent in the “Survey Report” 
for your church, begin by filling out this. It 
will reveal your progress. It may point out 

something you should do. Then send the 
report into Miss Eldredge, Christian Pub- 
lishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, and begin 
your work. (If you do not have one of these 
Survey Report blanks, there has been an 
oversight. Please send to the Christian Ed- 
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ucation Department, Christian Publishing 
Association Building, Dayton, Ohio, for one 
today). 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





A Month in New England 

AVE just returned from a month’s 
itinerary in New England. Put on King- 
dom Enlistment Week campaigns at Fall 
River as a center, assisting some contiguous 
churches and at Westerly, Rhode Island. The 
results in accessions amounted to over a hun- 
dred. Attendance at the New England 
Christian Convention gave a fine opportun- 
ity to come in touch with pastors and 
officials. Reports showed the year had been 
one of the best from the standpoint of ac- 

cessions and general interest. 
Our Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service report compared very favorably 
with others at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
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where a retreat of Secretaries of Evangel- 
ism and Life Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America was held 
June 16-18. We are sure no other denomina- 
tion has a better plan than ours. This is 
more apparent by contrast. 

A suggested interdenominational evangel- 
istic fall program was presented. It has 
been endorsed by our Board of Evangelism 
and Life Service, and we think it well for 
our churches to conform to this nation-wide 
program as far as possible. The main items 
of the program are: 


Parish Study. September and early 
October. 

Fellowship Visitation. September and 
early October. 

Rally Sunday. October 11. 

Autumn Ingathering. November 1. 


ee Oe Se 


E have just definitely located the source 

from which a beautiful spray of white 
lilies came at the time of our opening here 
at Headquarters. It was the gift of the 
Cynthiana, Indiana, Christian Church, Rev. 
E. E. Bennett pastor. We heartily appre- 
ciated the gift. Thank you, Cynthiana. 


The Gospel in Antioch of Pisidia 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 12, 1925 
Acts 13:13-52 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Behold I have given him 
for a witness to the peoples, a leader and 
commander to the peoples.—Isa. 55: 4. 


a 
. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 6—Paul’s Message at An- 
tioch. Acts 13:16-25. 
Tuesday, July 7—Paul’s Message at An- 
tioch. Acts 13:26-39. 
Wednesday, July 8—The Double Effect. 
Acts 13:42-52. 
Thursday, July 9—The Message of Mal- 
achi. Mal, 4:1-6. 
Friday, July 10—The Ninevites Repent. 
Jonah 3:5-10. 
Saturday, July 11—The Gospel for All. 
Rev. 22:17-20. 

Sunday, July 12—Joy in Galilee. 
Isaiah 9:1-7, 











WORSHIP SERVICE 


Opening Music. 

Superintendent—I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go unto the house of the 
Lord. 

School—Our feet are standing within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. . 

Isaiah 9:1-7—Recited by a young woman. 

Hymn—"Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’’ No. 
99 in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By teacher of young women. Thanks 
for martyrs and all who have stood for 
truth, and prayer for forgiveness for un- 
faithfulness, and for grace to be kind and 
brave and true. 

Story of the first missionary journey up to 
and including today’s lesson—Told by 
teacher of young men. 

Lesson Period. 

Hymn—*“‘Once to Every Man and Nation,” 
No. 213 in “Worship and Song.” 


The Sunbeam of Today—By secretary. 
The Probabilities for the Week—By super- 


intendent. 


Hymn—*Stand Up for Jesus," No. 182 in 
“Worship and Song.” 


Closing Prayer—By superintendent. 


Over to the Mainland 


PAUL and Barnabas have finished their 

work on the island for the meantime 
(Paul probably forever, but Barnabas to re- 
turn) and now they sail northernly to what 
we now know as Asia Minor, and at present 
a part of the Turkish Empire. Four points 
are prominent in this mainland work—An- 
tioch ‘(Pisidian), Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe, and it is thought that it was to the 
brethren of these churches that the letter to 
the Galatians was written. As soon as they 
got to the mainland, apparently John Mark 
got frightened and went back. 


Jews First 


The missionaries once again gave the 
Jews the first chance, not that they were 
any better than other men, but because of 
their knowledge of God’s past revelation, 
they would be expected naturally to become 
the nucleus for the new. But as is so often 
the case, the old would not “own” the new, 
and so it became easier, once again, to start 
a new cause than to revive an old. Dayton 
First Church could never have been revived 
internally as effectively as it was by the 
starting of Crown Point and Walnut Hills, 
and probably its greatest challenge of recent 
months has been the starting of Riverdale. 
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Paul’s First Recorded Address 


Though spoken hundreds of years ago, it 
is still a model in some respects. He first 
of all gets on the ground of his listeners by 
relating history very familiar to them all. 
Then he seeks to show that Jesus is the 
crown of that history. Then he sought to 
show the promise there was in Jesus for 
them. The message was warm and appeal- 
ing and got a fine reception. Doubtless the 
common people would have received it glad- 
ly, had it not been for— 


Jewish Jealousy 


Jealousy is always cruel, but religious 
jealousy is probably the most bitter and the 
most cruel. It crucified Jesus, it dogged 
Paul, it shed the blood of the martyrs, it 
‘has sent thousands of Armenians to butch- 
ery, and in our day it turns professed fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus into bit- 
terest fighters, and holds up the Lord’s work 
at home, and stifles it abroad. How reprov- 
ing in its very sweetness the spirit of Jesus 
when the apostle John brought his jealousy 
to Jesus (Mark 9:38-40). 


Antioch II 


Let us get very clearly in our mind the 
two Antiochs. The one from which the mis- 
sionaries were first sent out was on the 
Orontes| River in Syria. The other was sit- 
uated inland in the Roman Province of 
Pisidia, now a part of Asia Minor. The 
first Antioch was the first attempt to build 
a Christian Church out of Gentiles. The 
second marks the place where Paul, the 
proud Pharisee, turns deliberately from the 
Jews as unworthy to the Gentiles for whose 
ministry God had called and was preparing 
Paul. 


Glad Gentiles 


There is something so gladdening in the 
message of Jesus, if it can come to a weary 
soul not crusted with prejudices or rebellious 
from sinful lusts and habits. Literally 
thousands of the lower classes of India who 
were thought almost impossible of religion 
and so taught but little, are turning to 
Christ and Christianity, and thousands more 
could be won, if there were more teachers. 
Christianity is the gladdest religion in all 
the world, and he who professes it and has 
not gladness has missed the heritage of 
Jesus. 

Dangerous Agitators 


Everything was going fine until the agi- 
tators got busy, and then things were 
changed, for it is remarkable how subject 
we all are to the skillful stirrer up of trou- 
ble. Paul was always handicapped by the 
agitators who “came down” and stirred up 
trouble. Many a preacher was doing a great 
work for the Lord, when some sore-head be- 
gan agitating. In Canada where the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
churches became one as the United Church 
of Canada, June 10, the Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists were practically unanimous, 
and the Presbyterians probably ninety per- 
cent so until a few agitators got busy in the 
latter church and have seriously marred 
what looked like one of the greatest move- 
ments since Jesus came. How that un- 
bridled tongue can further the devil’s work. 
Full of Joy and the Holy Spirit 

That is the Christian worker’s heritage. 
The missionaries were driven out of Anti- 
och, but they could not drive out joy and the 
Holy Spirit from them. These abide even 
in the midst of distress and persecution. 


The Beatitudes of the New Testament 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 12, 1925 
Matt. 5:1-12; John 20:29; Rom. 4:7 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the -+ 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Have a threefold discussion of this topic, asking 
some one to discuss the subject of the “Blessings Re- 
vealed Through the Promises ;” another, the subject, 
“Should Reward Ever Be an Incentive to Christian 
Service” ; a third, “The Place of the Hope of Heaven 
in the Service of the Christian.” I find I have made 
all of these topics rather long. Condense these if 
you can, and be sure that the speeches are not pro- 
portionately long with the topics here given. 

The pastor might give a five-minute talk on the 
theme, “The Beatitudes of the Worldling Compared 
With the Beatitudes of the Christian.” 


One week in advance, place in the hands of mem- 
bers of the society references to some of the great 
promises of the Bible, and ask them to tell at the 
meeting how these blessings may be secured in our 
lives. 

Suggested Hymns: “Standing on the Promises.” 
“Go to the Deeps of God’s Promise.” ‘Precious 
Promise God Hath Given.” ‘Sweet Are the Promises.” 
“O Happy Day.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 
\ [ATT. 5:3. The world has its own idea of 
blessedness. Blessed is the man who is 
always right. Blessed is the man who is 
satisfied with himself. Blessed is the man 
who is strong. Blessed is the man who 


Church 


rules. Blessed is the man who is rich. 
Blessed is the man who is popular. Blessed 
is the man who enjoys life. These are the 
beatitudes of sight and this present world. 
It comes with a shock and opens a new 
realm of thought, that not one of these men 
entered Jesus’ mind when he treated of 
blessedness.—John Watson, “The Mind of 
the Master.” 

The poor-in-spirit man is just the opposite 
of the self-aggrandizement man. He is the 
humble man in contradistinction to the I- 
know-it-all-holier-than-thou man. There is 
a moral egotism that is more deadly than 
intellectual egotism. The poor in spirit are 
never moral egotists. He is the kind of 
man who never pushes himself into front 
place or boasts of his powers and his ability, 
but recognizes, instead, that he is but an in- 
strument in the hands of a higher power. It 
is not self-depreciation or false humility. It 


is as Stopford A. Brookes Says, to “Feel that 
God is all; that whether he makes you great, 
or leaves you unknown, it is best for you, 
because it is his work.” The Kingdom of 
Heaven belongs to such choice souls. 

Verse 4. “Blessed are they that mourn.” 
This beatitude closely follows the preceding 
one. The mourning referred to here is the 
penitential sorrow of one who sees and rea- 
lizes his poverty of spirit, his bankruptcy be- 
fore God. This kind of mourning is a token 
of that repentance that brings the comfort 
of salvation. 

Verse 5. “Blessed are the meek.” This is 
the beatitude to be sought for by the “heady, 
high-minded,” _ self-assertive, quick-tem- 
pered, sensitive, impatient, resentful. Look 
up the following references on “meekness:” 
Ps. 22:26; 87:11; 25:9; Gal. 5:22, 28; Matt. 
11:29. The meek shall inherit the earth. 
They do not now; but they will after the 
coming of Christ. 

Verse 6. “Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled.” Is the dominant desire of 
your life to be like God in righteousness and 
true holiness? Nothing less than that can ° 
satisfy the soul. This can completely sat- 
isfy. If this highest of all desires reigns in 
our lives we shall be filled with that right- 
eousness. 

Verse 7. “Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy.” A heart that 
feels for the sufferings of others and the 
hand that goes out to alleviate those suffer- 
ings; this is the kind of mercy that fits us to 
receive the mercy of God. 

Verse 8. “Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God.” “A thing is pure 
when there is nothing in it out of harmony 
with its nature. Water is pure, air is pure, 
when they contain only their constituent 
elements and in the right proportion. Gold 
is pure when it has been separated by fire 
from all foreign matter. The diamond is 
pure, the crystal is pure, when there is noth- 
ing in them which hinders the refraction 
and reflection of light. It is thus with the 
heart, which is the emotional part of the 
soul. It is pure, when it loves only what it 
ought to love.” ‘They shall see God.” May 
we not infer from this that those who are 
not pure in heart will not see God? 

Verse 9. “Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
A quarrelsome, fighting, fault-finding, mur- 
muring spirit is the very opposite of the 
character of God. We should seek peace 
and seek to make peace. That does not 
mean that we are not to take our stand 
against evil and unrighteousness. It does 
not mean peace at any price. There can be 
no peace to the wicked and wickedness. Let 
us see that we stop at no cost of disturb- 
ance that may be necessary to make peace 
possible. “Called the children of God” be- 
cause the peacemaker is like God. 

Verse 10. “Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs: is the Kingdom of Heaven.” If in 
fighting against evil you arouse the opposi- 
tion of wicked men, do not be surprised, for 
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that is the same kind of opposition that the 
righteous of all ages have had to face. 
Stand true and the Kingdom of the Heavens 
shall be yours. 

John 20:29. “Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” We are 
living in an age when there is the demand 
on the part of many for evidence in all the 
experiences of the religious life or they will 
not believe. Christ said the greater blessed- 
ness was for those who believed without 
those evidences. Those who believed on the 
naked Word of God; believing just because 
God says so. 

Rom. 4:7. “Blessed are they whose iniqui- 
ties are forgiven, and whose sins are cov- 
ered.” This is one of the great beatitudes 
of the New Testament and of the Old Testa- 
ment also. Who can tell or describe the ec- 
static joy of a soul that has been defiled by 
sin, when through faith in the blood of the 
cross of Jesus, it has been made clean; when 
it realizes that its guilt has been forgiven 
and its sin put away from between it and 
God. 

By Way of Illustration 


“Religion is not a proposition to be proved 
like a problem in Euclid. As to mathemat- 
ical demonstration, the subject, in the na- 
ture of things, is not capable of it. Were it 
a matter for the head alone, it would be 
different; but the heart is concerned in 
the matter. You have the two factors—the 
head and the heart—to deal with; and in the 
case of religion, there is no possibility of 
binding the heart down, by any conceivable 
process whatever, that it should not be cap- 
able of resistance if it should choose to re- 
sist.” 

The pure in heart are like white swans 
swimming down the sewer, to whom no 
speck of defilement clings. Or like the lotus 
leaves which I have seen in muddy water, 
but always, when put under it, coming up 
perfectly clean, and shining brighter under 
the muddv surface than in the open sunlight. 
—From Peloubet’s Notes. 

The girl had a wrong impression of Chris- 
tianity who said to her toy donkey: “My 
dear donkey, I am sure you are a Christian, 
you have such a nice long face.”—Lucy 
Elms, from The Endeavorer’s Daily Com- 
panion. 

It was once said by Solon, “No man ought 
to be called happy man till he dies,” because 
he does not know what his life is to be; but 
Christians may always call themselves hap- 
py men here, because, wherever their tent is 
carried, they cannot pitch it where the cloud 
does not move, and where they are not sur- 
rounded by a circle of fire. “I will be a wall 
of fire round about them, and their glory 
in the midst.” They cannot dwell where God 
is not householder, warder, and bulwark of 
salvation.—Spurgeon. 

I fear I have not learned the secret of 
true happiness, a poor and contrite spirit.— 
Henry Martyn. 

Truth and happiness inhabit a palace, in- 
to which none can enter but humble, sincere, 
and constant lovers.—Lucas. 


For Discussion 

What may we do to bring happiness into the lives 
of others? 

How does doubt affect our happiness? 

“What may} our society do tc bring happiness into 
the lives of others? 

Should we seek for happiness? 

Name some things that destroy happiness. 
- “What is the source of happiness? 
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Ben’s Fourth of July Treat 
A Story 


BY EMMA LEE WALTON 


crackers in front of his house and down 

by the brook, but he was not a minute 
ahead of the flag Mrs. Wilkins hung in her 
front window. As she stood and stared at 
it, Ben decided it must have been there all 
night. At first he did not recognize it; but 
after a minute, he remembered hearing that 
Mrs. Wilkins was English, and so he knew 
the flag must be an English flag. Ben was 
very indignant, and ran off and told the 
other fellows about it. In a few minutes 
there was a big crowd in front of Mrs. Wil- 
kins’ home. 

Some of the boys were angry and threw 
stones, but the older people put a stop to 
that before any damage was done. Big Pat 
Duffy, who drove the bus to meet the trains, 
climbed up on a box and made a speech 
against England that made them all cheer, 
it was so full of liberty and stars and stripes 
and advice about twisting the lion’s tail. He 
sent one of the boys up to the schoolhouse 
for a copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and read it aloud at the top of his 
voice, while the crowd took off their hats 
and cheered. Then, when some of the town 
band came by on their way to join the pa- 
rade, they made them stop and play “Yan- 
kee Doodle” as loud as they could. 


B= had been up since daylight firing 








AMERICA’S MAKING 


OH: call it not the melting pot, 

Where every metal is put in and 
welded 

Into an alloy—a substance not as fine 

As the best that goes into it. 

But rather do we weave a tapestry 

Of which the background was woven 
by that 

Strong and sturdy band of voyagers who 

First landed upon our shores, of 
threads 

So strong that the warp of our national 

Life shall always be secure from rents, 

And yet as beautiful as the fair shores 
upon which 

They: made their homes. 
the working 

Out of the pattern with the weaving in 
° 

Beautiful colors—blue, reflecting the 

Sunny skies of Italy—gay stripes of 

Roman colors—olive green from Spain 


Later came 


Many soft and beautiful tints from 
France— 
Deep purple from Russia, and violet 
and red, 
Reflecting the northern lights of far 
Scandinavia. The dark green of the 
German forests— 
The gay colors of far Southern coun- 
tries— 
And lo! the pattern now appears, show- 
ing each 
Group distinct, yet blended into a 
whole more 
Beautiful than any one could be alone. 
And thus we weave America. 
—E. T. Allen, in The 
New York Times, 























“I don’t believe Mrs. Wilkins can help 
hearing some of it,” Ben laughed. “We'll 
make her pull down the English flag in a 
jiffy.” 

Ben waited with some of the others to see 
her take it down, but the big red emblem 
never moved. There was, in consequence, 
a continual celebration in front of her house. 
Everybody passing by to see the parade 
stopped a moment to cheer, sing “Yankee 
Doodle” or fire off fire-crackers. It was ex- 
citing. 

In the midst of it the lady next door came 
out on her porch and beckoned to Ben. She 
was very white and looked troubled and anx- 
ious, Ben noticed as he went toward her. 

“My husband is very ill,” she said ner- 
vously, “I can’t leave him alone a single sec- 
ond. This noise is nearly killing him, and I 
want to ask you if you won’t stay and tell 
people about it as they go by, and ask them 
to be quiet while passing my house.” 

Ben looked at her astonished. She was 
asking him, big, hearty boy, to give up his 
fun and stand idly by on the Fourth of July! 
He couldn’t think of it! Why, there was the 
parade and the fireworks on the fairgrounds 
and the merry-go-round and everything— 

“T’m a stranger here,” she went on. “I 
don’t know anybody to ask, and I can’t af- 
ford to pay anyone. It’ll only be till the 
doctor comes. Oh, please, you will stay, 
won’t you?” 

“If you ask Mrs. Wilkins to take down her 
flag, it’ll be quieter,” he said impatiently. 
“T can’t give up my whole day!” 

“T have asked her already,” the stranger 
said, beginning to cry. “She won’t do it. 
Nobody’ll do anything for a _ stranger. 
Everybody’s so unkind!” 

She closed the door and left Ben to his 
thoughts; thoughts that were not the pleas- 
antest. He was quick to decide, though, and 
almost before he knew it he was sitting on 
the gatepost awaiting the arrival of some 
boys he knew. 

“Cut out the crackers, Bill,” he said. “The 
man in here is awful sick, and I’m keeping 
watch.” 

“We’re going to set off this gianter,” Billy 
replied. “We’re going to salute the English 
flag like we did at Bunker Hill.” 

“No, you’re not!” Ben exclaimed. “You 
go over on the next block with that, you 
hear?” ' 

“Oh, come off!” Billy cried angrily. “You 
may be a nurse, but I ain’t!” 

He lighted the fuse, but it was no more 
than blackened before Ben had stamped it 
out, and found himself with a fight on his 
hands. Billy was so angry that the fight 
was one-sided, and when it was over, he had 
made.up his mind it was wiser to go on some 
other street for the noise. Ben thought no 
one had seen the fight, but he did not notice 
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the face of the little, patriotic English lady 
at the window behind the flag. ~ 

Ben could hear the band leading the pa- 
rade, but could see nothing of it, and it 
was only once in a while that he could catch 
a sound that told him something of the races 
and fun on the fairgrounds. Many times he 
wished he had not stayed, but he could not 
bring himself to go away. Once he got as 
far as the corner, but he turned back 
ashamed as soon as he thought. He remem- 
bered things his father had said about stand- 
ing by one’s trust, and he just could not go. 
His father had died far away from home, 
and it might be that they had had to keep 
the street quiet for him, too; he didn’t know. 
What an awful day to be so sick on—the 
Fourth of July! 

The stranger brought him out some lunch 
that tasted very good. She had been crying 
hard, and she just shook her head when he 
asked after the sick man. He was no better, 
and she spent most of her time at the win- 
dow, where she could watch him and peer 
down the road for the doctor. 

“He was thirty miles away when I caught 
him on the telephone,” she said. “He’s got 
to drive, and I can’t get a doctor anywhere 
else.” 

When the people streamed back from the 
fairgrounds, Ben had his hands full to keep 
them quiet, but they were kindly people, and 
when they understood, they did their best. 
Some of the boys laughed at him, and some 
of them teased him to come with them, but 
he just smiled and shook his head. He was 
really the one who could be easiest spared, 
for his mother had gone to spend the day 
with an aunt; the other boys would be 
missed. ; 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Billy 
came slowly up the hill into the yard, where 
he took up his position on the other gate- 
post. Ben, tired and discouraged and sore 
at heart, did not give him a glance. 

“I don’t wonder you’re mad,” Billy said 
slowly. “I’m sorry, and I’ve saved all my 
crackers till you can help set ’em off to- 
night.” 

Ben was grateful and showed it. “I wish 
you’d stick by me now,” he said. “It’s going 
to be awfully hard to keep it quiet here 
when the factory people go by on their way 
to the picnic. I don’t think I can do much 
alone.” 

Billy promised to “stick.” “It'll be excit- 
ing,” he said eagerly. “But, gee! I wish we 
had tickets to the Golf Club tonight. They’re 
going to have the swellest fireworks this 
town ever saw.” 

After the factory, people had passed, the 
boys, tired and silent, watched a white horse 
climb the hill pulling a dusty buggy after 
him, and Ben recognized the doctor. He for- 
got the doctor’s coming was to set him free, 
and remembered only that it meant peace 
to the suffering man. 

“A doctor doesn’t ever get a holiday, does 
he?” he said. wonderingly. “It must be won- 
derful to be a man like that.” 

The doctor hurried past them without a 


glance, scarcely noticing that Billy held his 
horse for him. He looked so tired that Ben 
was struck with the goodness of him when 
he went into the house. 

“He doesn’t half the time take a cent from 
people,” he said aloud. “He just works for 
other people all the time.” 

“And I refused to do it even for half a 
day,” said Billy, dolefully. ‘And, what’s 
worse, I tried to keep you from it.” 

The doctor came out with a brighter face, 
followed by the stranger, who was smiling 
now. He stopped and looked at Ben. 

“You helped me save him, young man,” 
he said soberly. “I’ve given him something 
to make him sleep now, so your work is over. 
Nothing will disturb him the rest of today. 
He will get well, but it’s owing to you far 
more than to me.” 

The strange lady held out two bits of 
cardboard to Ben. “There are going to be 
some splendid fireworks at the Golf Club,” 
she said. “Wouldn’t you and your friend 
like to go? I think you deserve to have 
some fun on the Fourth.” 

“Oh, but I don’t!” Billy cried quickly. “T 
—I only made it harder for Ben.” 

“Well, if I know faces,” the stranger said, 
smiling through her tears, “if I know boys, 
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MY EVENING PRAYER 


IF I have wounded any soul today, 

Tf I have caused one foot to go astray, 

If I have walked in my own wilful way— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


1€ | have uttered idle words in vain, 

lf I have turned aside from want or pain, 

Lest I myself should suffer through the 
strain— 


Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have craved for joys that are not mine, 

lf | have let mv wayward heart repine, 

Dwelling on things of earth, not things 
divine— 


Good Lord, forgive! 


If I have been perverse, or hard, or cold, 

If I have longed for shelter in thy fold. 

When Thou hast given me some fort to hold— 
Good Lord, forgive! 


Forzive the sins | have confessed to thee, 
Forgive the secret sins I do not see, 
That which I know not, Father, teach thou 
me— 
Help me to live! 
—Selected. 
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I am sure Ben will have a better time if you 
go too. Besides, the English lady said I was 
to give them to the two boys in my front 
yard with her compliments.” 

Ben turned to look for the English flag, 
and saw that it was gone from the window. 
He turned to the stranger for an explana- 
tion. 

“She came to my back door to say she was 
sorry,” the lady said softly. “She said Eng- 
land never lowered her flag for bullies, but 
that she was proud to let it salute gentle- 
men.” 

The doctor removed his hat. “God save 
the king.” he said gently, “and all Ameri- 
cans.”—The Continent. 
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God’s School 


(Continued from page nine) 


hasten the chemical reactions, though them- 
selves remaining unchanged. The new in- 
ventions of today which have brought the 
East and the West together, the communica- 
tion of thought round the world, the free 
interchange of commodities as well as of 
thought, and the widely distributed knowl- 
edge of the life and possessions of other 
races and classes, act as such catalytic ele- 
ments in the great test tube of human so- 
ciety. Reactions between class and class, 
between race and race, or between nation 
and nation come with a new and startling 
speed and sometimes their reactions are ex- 
plosive in character and kill and destroy by 
their force. This is an outstanding problem 
of today. Justice or death! We might well 
spend all the time at our command in speak- 
ing of a few manifestations of this problem. 
But only a few need be mentioned. 

Artificial and outgrown barriers between 
states and nations must be eliminated when 
they block the path of progress toward un- 
derstanding and common welfare. Some 
such barriers are built on political advan- 
tage which is so solidly entrenched in tradi- 
tion and habits and customs of men that 
waves of sentiment and human sympathy 
dash themselves vainly against them. So 
long as one nation’s prosperity depends 
upon the lack of prosperity in another, the 
world is in a dangerous state. Such condi- 
tions exist in many parts of the earth. If 
my fellow-countrymen lack food because 
the citizens of another country, through 
special political advantage, are well fed, my 
sympathy for my brethren of my own na- 
tion wars with my regard for the brethren 
over the division line. When my suspicions 
are aroused, my fears break loose. When 
my fears are rampant, I am willing to take 
any steps which seem necessary to protect 
the welfare and the honor of my own. It 
is in this way that wars arise. It is the 
history of the world that as civilization has 
seemed to advance, the occasional failures 
which have resulted in war have steadily 
increased in severity and danger. The time 
rapidly approaches when war must be over- 
come by the power of human sympathy and 
universal justice or the race will literally 
destroy itself. The lessons set in God’s 
School are not mere play. 

As men group together in closer and 
closer relationships their animal natures are 
stimulated. When we see some one else 
enjoying a dish with evident pleasure in 
the eating we are tempted to indulge. This 
is the principle involved in the serious ten- 
dency to use, or rather to waste, so much life 
and energy in the pursuit of debasing pleas- 
ures. The world needs play. It should be 
filled with joy and pleasure. But the 
intoxication from indulgence in sensual 
stimulation and other vicious practices 
so easy to find destroys life. In the 
old days, stories would come from across 
the seas of certain abandoned groups and 
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their debased pleasures. Those things were 
away from us. Today such things are 
spread before the eyes of the whole world. 
Though far away they are at our very door 
in radio message, moving picture, or publi- 
cation. Is it any wonder that youth, looking 
upon the exhilaration and evident pleasure 
of the participants, wishes to investigate? 
This is a social problem. If the generations 
soon to follow our own are to be strong and 
virile, their powers must not be wasted in 
vain pursuits. If the race is to continue in 
vigor and strength, our social pleasures 
must be made wholesome. This is an in- 
dividual lesson of importance but it is a 
racial task which must be solved. Other 
problems of like importance are at hand. 
Each of us can think of many of them and 
find our way into the heart of the task of 
solving them. 

Perhaps we should ask ourselves the same 
question concerning this great course of 
study—the insistent demand for social 
justice—as that asked concerning the first 
great course, the imperative command to 
subdue the earth. What progress is being 
made? The story of the race is a long list 
of victories. Human slavery has been 
abolished; knowledge is spreading rapidly 
into the far corners and the dark places of 
society; human life seems to be increasing 
in value and consideration even though the 
population is increasing; life is pleasanter 
and filled with richer experiences; woman 
has a new dignity and a new freedom, and 
children are looked upon with a reverence 
new in the history of the race. Yes, great 
progress has been made; but there is no 
danger of completing the entire task and 
leaving no great challenging social task to 
our children. Just as each revealed secret 
from Nature’s vault whispered of other 
secrets more carefully concealed, so does the 
solution of each great social problem bring 
to our attention new demands to be met and 
new abuses to be corrected. 


THE ROYAL INVITATION TO SONSHIP 


The third great course of study which we 
mention is that which gives value to the 
other courses. It is a Royal Invitation to 
become Sons of God. Like the other two it 
is written in God’s great texts. His universe 
cries aloud of its Creator, of a builder. We 
have hands, and we build. Some one or 
some power with some characteristics like 
our own must be responsible for the world 
and all that is therein. We appreciate and 
enjoy the music and the beauty spread be- 
fore us in God’s world. Surely then we 
must be like the One responsible for these 
things. If the mechanism of the universe, 
and the physical laws which govern its 
workings are so interesting to us that some 
of us gladly devote our lives to studying 
them, and if the secrets are concealed in 
such fashion as to develop our curiosity, 
surely we must be something like the One 
who planned these things. The universe 
speaks in unmistakable terms of the majesty 
and the power of God, but it speaks, too, 
of our relationship to him. 
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The lesson is written in our own lives. 
Every man is akin to the Divine one, and 
realizes it. We are told by reliable authori- 
ties that no peoples have been discovered 
without some religious manifestations. The 
tribal religious legends picture God as a 
great man or the gods as exalted men. You 
can hear today in some groups of people in 
our own country the expression, “The Good 
Man,” a perfectly reverential manner of 
speaking of God. It is only an indication 
of the inherent belief or feeling that God 
and man are related. Look into your own 
lives with the knowledge that you have of 
biology. You are at once confronted with 
the fact that you are much like the animals. 
Your bodies are subject to similar laws of 
growth and development and many of your 
tendencies are like theirs. Are you satisfied 
to rest in the belief that you are animal 
and animal only? Your inmost being re- 
pudiates even the thought. We are animals 
with animal natures, but we are more. We 
are men, in the image of God; and the state- 
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THE POWER OF REST 

QWHEN I crawled into bed last night, 

A thousand cares, it seemed, beset 
me; 

I longed to just drop out of sight, 

To die and let the world forget me; 

My dearest wish was but to close 

My weary eyes and drift away 


To leave behind me all my woes 
And sleep until the judgment day. 


This morning I awoke to hear 
New voices calling me to duty; 
My vision, blurred before, was clear, 
I found the world arrayed in beauty; 
The hopes that I had thought were vain 
And had in sorrow cast aside 
Returned to give me strength again 
’ And point the way to paths untried. 


How foolishly we often fret, 

When little troubles come to taunt us; 
How often we decide to let 

Poor, little difficulties daunt us; 
How often cowardly we swerve 

And weakly shamble down the hill, 
When but a little rest would serve 

To keep us bravely mounting still. 

—Selected. 
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ment jin Genesis to that effect is only, so 
far as we are concerned, a repetition of 
what has been written in the lives and con- 
sciousness of men for countless generations. 

But the message finds its clearest expres- 
sion in the Scripture. We might start with 
the early verse in Genesis which has al- 
ready been mentioned and continue to read 
the record all through the entire sixty-six 
books, and it would continually speak of 
God and his relation to men, at once his 
creatures and his children. But it is not 
until we come to the brief messages of Jesus 
that the thought stands out in clearest 
fashion. He voiced it in new ‘terms. He 
camé with a message ‘of the Father—not 
judge, not creator, not an author with re- 
gard for his handiwork; but as Father. “If 
he is our Father, we are his sons. This 
was the message of J esus—humanity has a 
heritage of sonship; enter into your’ herit- 
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age. And so we come finally to our text, 
which we use not only as the text of the 
entire address but as the fine expression of 
the third great lesson: “That ye may be- 
come sons of your Father who is in heaven.” 
That was the purpose of Jesus’ life; that 
was his message. The material universe 
had hinted at the relationship, men had felt 
it, but how clearly Jesus expressed it! 
THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 

We have been speaking of God’s School. 
We have briefly mentioned its great texts 
and its outstanding lessons. The three 
lessons we have mentioned are: 

THE IMPERATIVE COMMAND TO CONQUER 

THE EARTH. 
THE INSISTENT DEMAND FOR SOCIAL JUS- 
TICE, AND 

THE ROYAL INVITATION TO SONSHIP. 

They are written, explained, and illus- 
trated in the three great texts—the ma- 
terial world, human nature and experience, 
and the Bible. But why the school? What 
is its purpose? To conquer the universe is an 
empty achievement in itself. The pride of 
achievement passes and the victory soon 
slips from our grasp. In the flush of the 
contest a fight for social justice seems 
glorious, but the ardor fades, and the task 
must be done over and over and again. 
What is the use of it all? In our great wars 
it seems that even the victor loses. Some 
such feeling sometimes comes over a soldier 
in the cause of social justice. Hard-won 
and dearly bought conquests soon lose their 
significance and are lost in the dreary 
waste of human tragedies of which there 
seem no limit. Is our success after all fail- 
ure? Do the advancing knowledge and the 
increasing appreciation of men of today 
only mean greater and keener disappoint- 
ment because of unfulfilled desires and am- 
bitions? Ah, the world would be a dreary 
place without the promise of the text. The 
world is not merely a tread-mill with a 
ceaseless round of activities. The human 
race is not merely a purposeless chain with 
generations for links. The world is a school 
—God’s School—and though we are links 
in a human chain of purpose and destiny, 
we ourselves are pupils in that school. If 
we are successful pupils, and if we attain 
the ideals in the curriculum, we will enter 
into the heritage toward which we have 
striven.. We will become worthy sons and 
daughters of our Father who is in heaven. 

Men. and women of the graduating 
class, this is the message I bring you today. 
As pupils in God’s School work persistently 
at its tasks. Keep your intellects growing 
in strength with their victories over the 
problems of the material world. Enlarge 
your sympathies, forget yourselves and be- 
come Godlike through the abandon with 
which you pursue the fruits of justice for 
all, and let not discouragement or temporary 
defeat so cloud your vision that you can- 
not clearly see ahead of you the degree to- 
ward which you are striving and which, 
please God, will one day be conferred upon 
each—Son of God. 
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The Children 


Going Down to Grandpa’s 


Going down to Grandpa’s, 
What magic in those words! 
What pictures bright they bring to me 
Of woods and singing birds, 
Of “sweet-boughs” in the orchard, 
Of fields of waving grain, 
Of barefoot trips each morning 
Down through the dewy lane, 
Of new-mown hay so fragrant, 
And rides atop the load, 
Of luscious thimble-berries 
That grow beside the road, 
Of the old creek through the meadow 
And the horn pouts hiding there, 
Of trips at night to “get the cows” 
Bareback on Grandpa’s mare, 
Of milking-time out in the barn— 
Sleek hossies in a row— 
Of “scare-crows” standing in the field 
To scare off Daddy Crow, 
Of rosy sunsets, moonlit nights, 
And tumbling into bed 
With the sleepy song of crickets 
A-running in my head, 
And maple leaves a-tickling the window 
screen 
The window-screen and pane— 
Hurrah! Vacation’s here at last 
And I’m going down again. 
—Annie Balcomb Wheeler, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


Donald’s Flag 
WISH that we had a great big flag,” said 
Donald wistfully. 


Outside of every house on the street, ex- 
cepting Donald’s, fluttered a big flag that 
Fourth of July, but Donald’s mother had to 
work hard every day and had money 
enough to buy only a little flag. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said, “our good- 
ness and our love for our country are in our 
hearts, and not in our windows anyway.” 
So Donald tried to be happy, and soon he 
and mother went down to the park where 
a soldier was to make a speech. The boys 
of Donald’s room at school were to be there 
to sing a flag song, but although he looked, 
not a boy could he see. Every boy except 
Donald had stayed home to shoot fire-crack- 
ers and torpedoes or to have a good time in 
his own way. 

When the man who had charge of the pro- 
gram called for the song, Donald did not 
quite know what to do, for it was not easy 
for one boy to sing all alone. “It is for 
your country,” whispered mother, and Don- 
ald walked up to the platform with his lit- 
tle, cheap flag. His voice was a tiny bit 
faint at first, but away down in his heart 
was a little prayer for help, and then his 
voice rang out sweet and strong. 


How the people did clap and cheer when 
he finished! Then the tall soldier man 
stood up with a beautiful big flag in his 
hand. “I was asked,” he said, “to give this 
flag to the boys who sang, but since only 
one boy came, I surely think he deserves it 
all for himself.” 

And so the most beautiful flag on the 
street waved in front of Donald’s house that 
afternoon.—Elizabeth Donovan, in The Her- 
ald and Presbyter. 


Somebody’s Grandfather 

HO does not love the boy who shows 

respect for old age? Not long ago, in 
one of the waiting-rooms in the depot of 
a large city, there entered a bright faced 
young boy leading by the arm a man with 
snow-white hair. The man was old and 
trembling and looked around as though he 
were afraid. 

The boy led him to a seat and placed the 
basket and bundles that he was carrying on 
the floor beside him. Then with a word or 
two he went away. He soon returned with 
a porter, to whom he spoke some words 
about the one sitting down. Then with a 
hearty handshake and a bright smile, he 
started towards the door. A gentleman was 
going out at the same time, who had seen 
the boy come in with the old man. As they 
reached the door, the man said, “Your 
grandfather, I suppose? Is he going on a 
journey?” 

“Not mine, but somebody’s grandfather,” 
replied the boy, with a little laugh. “I 
found him on the corner as I was going to 
school. He had lost his way to the depot, 
and was in trouble.” 

“That was very bright and kind of you,” 
the gentleman said, with a kind look that 
made the color come to the boy’s face, but 
he only said, “Thank you, sir.” 

Jesus said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.”—Selected. 


The Frog People 
HAVE you ever heard the story of the 
Frog People? It is a “once-upon-a- 
time” story which Greek mothers long ago 
told their boys and girls. Here it is: 

Once upon a time the beautiful goddess 
Latona, fleeing from the wrath of Juno with 
her twin babies, Apollo and Diana, came to 
a place called Lycia. Wearied with her 
burden and almost dead with thirst, Latona 
saw in the distance a lake of clear, spar- 
kling water on the banks of which peasants 
were cutting bulrushes. 

Running to the lake, Latona stooped down 
to drink, but the peasants rudely stopped 
her and bade her be gone. “Why do you re- 
fuse me water?” she said. “Has not nature 
given it freely for all? Let me drink, I 
pray you. I do not wish to bathe my 
wearied limbs, only to quench my thirst, 
which is so great that I can scarcely speak. 
By letting me drink you will be giving me 
life itself.” 

The peasants still refused to allow her 
to drink. Then Latona said: “See how my 
helpless little ones hold out their arms in 
entreaty. If my misery does not stir your 
pity, have pity upon them.” 

You would think that even the roughest 
and most cruel would have been touched by 
such pleading, but the peasants remained 
unmoved. They only threatened greater 


punishment if Latona did not go away, while 


they made the clear water muddy and un- 
drinkable by jumping about in it and stir- 
ring it up. 

Anger banished thirst and weariness 
from the goddess. She raised her hands to 
heaven and cried: “May you never quit that 
pool, but pass your lives therein.” And as 
she wished, it came to pass. They plunged 
beneath the water, then, raising their 
heads, they swam on the surface; they came 
to the banks of the lake and sat on them for 
a while, only to plunge again into the water. 
As they did so a wonderful change came 
over them. The rude, harsh voices of the 
peasants turned into croakings, their jaws 
became wide, their necks swelled, and their 
bodies shrank in size; they became frogs 
leaping about in the muddy pool. 

I don’t know all the lessons the Greek 
mothers taught their children through this 
story, but there is one we should all learn. 
It is this: a selfish spirit in a boy or girl 
not only makes them cruel, but makes the 
face ugly and the voice hideous—in fact, a 
selfish person belongs to the “Frog People.” 
—Irish Christian Advocate. 


The Acorn Chair 

ABY was sitting in her little new oak 

chair she had got for her birthday. 

“When that little chair was an acorn, it 
never, never would have dreamed that some 
day a little red-headed girl would sit in it,” 
I said to her. 

Baby’s eyes popped wide open. “An 
acorn? My chair an acorn?” She looked at 
me and laughed, for, you see, she thought it 
was a joke. 

“Yes, that chair was an acorn once,” I re- 
peated. “And I’ll just give you a history of 
that chair’s life, for it has lived a long, long 
time, though not always as a chair, it is 
true. One day an acorn fell from an oak 
tree to the ground and was buried under 
some leaves, and, bless you, it took root. 
Then it did just like it was a seed, and it 
began to grow and grow till it was a tree. 
A great big oak tree it was then, not an 
acorn any longer, and it had taken a great 
many years, too, to grow to be such a tree. 
It was such a fine tree. Some men admired 
it one day, and what do you think they did?” 

Baby shook her head. 

“Why, they cut it down and hauled it off 
to a sawmill. Then this tree was cut up or 
sawed into lumber. So, you see, it wasn’t 
a tree any longer, but now it was lumber, 
and it was shipped to a factory. Then at 
this factory it was cut and sawed and ham- 
mered and glued till it wasn’t lumber any 
more, but a dear, comfortable little chair. 
It took yet another trip and was sent to the 
store here, where your father bought it for 
you, and here you sit in it.” 

“My! All the names and trips this chair 
had before it was a chair!” said baby. Then 
she laughed and added: “And I am in an 
acorn.” 

“Yes; and you are sitting up in a tree,” 
I said, “and then you are sitting on some 
lumber, and yet all the while you are in a 
dear little oak chair.”—Child’s Hour. 
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Communications 


“A Practical Dependence on Prayer’ 


As much as I have enjoyed the pages of 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty in the past— 
and I have been its friend for sixty years or 
more—they were never more enjoyed than 
today. The editorial on “A Practical De- 
pendence on Prayer” as found on page three 
in the issue of June 4, 1925, has been an es- 
pecial blessing to me. Until the professed 
Church of Christ comes to depend more on 
God for means to prosecute and carry on its 
work of soul saving at home and in foreign 
fields, we will continue to advance at the 
same old dying rate. We should learn by 
now that oyster suppers and chicken pie so- 
cials to raise money to advance the cause of 


Christ at home or abroad are not pleasing 


to God, or to the unsaved world. 

For the past fifteen years I have been 
worshiping with the Christian Missionary 
Alliance _ brethren. At their annual 
collection of missionary money, the 
annual missionary sermon was preached 
by the district superintendent, who as 
usual stated that the duty and privi- 
lege of the church had again arrived 
to supply the needed funds to replen- 
ish the treasury for carrying on the work in 
new fields as well as in the old. He reported 
what God had wrought during the past year 
on foreign fields, many of which could now 
be left to the efficient care of native work- 
ers. He stated that they did not solicit or 
beg for the Lord’s money, but, for the con- 
venience of volunteers, certain cards would 
be distributed through the congregation, the 
people to fill them out according to what 
they wanted to give during the next few 
months. The amount was to be announced, 
but the name of the donor withheld. The 
amount raised in that congregation of about 
three hundred was nearly $5,000. The meet- 
ing closed by singing, “Praise God From 
Whom All Blessings Flow.” And every one 
was happy. 

WILLIAM L. CORYELL. 

Orland, Fla. 


Great Events at Palmer 


The School of Religious Education held at 
Palmer College was wonderful in many 
ways. We were just one large family, and 
the sweet fellowship and communion of the 
spirit were beyond words to express. The 
wonderful messages from the Word of God 
were a help and inspiration to all who at- 
tended, and I am quite sure every one came 
away from Palmer with a greater desire to 
do God’s will and let him have first place in 
his life. “The part that helped me most was 
the devotions led by our own Dr. Coffin— 
the peace and comfort into which he led our 
thoughts and hearts by taking a short time 
just to be still and quiet before God. “Be 
still and know that I am God.” We are in 
such a mad rush these days that we do not 
“take time to be holy.” Many said the ora- 
torio was the best ever given, and it truly 
was wonderful. The title was “The Cruci- 
fixion.” 

There were twenty-three graduates from 
the college and four from the academy. Dr. 
Hugh Magill gave the finest graduation ad- 
dress I ever heard. We surely were proud 
of that fine-looking group of young people, 
and we sincerely hope they will go out into 
the world and be an honor to those who 
have put their very lives into teaching them 
and also an honor to dear old Palmer and 
the principles for which she stands. 

The school of Methods of the Missouri 
State Association was well attended and 
many were greatly benefited. This school 
is very fine in many ways and it has been 
quite an advertisement for students. If a 


person goes once to Palmer, he always 
wants to go again. The new. friendships 
that were made were very pleasant, and we 
will long remember the good times we had 
together. Any young person desiring the 
best Christian training would make no mis- 
take in taking his or her college course at 


Palmer. 
A FRIEND. 
Clemons, Iowa. ~ 


Dr. Cadman Quoted 


As to the World Wide Purity Legion, the 
noted S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., president of 
the Federal Council, has written me, “It will 
go through the earth.” Surely it should do 
so, in Jesus’ name, for the great good of hu- 
manity, body, and soul. 

At the recent session of the International 
Union Mission Conference I was asked to 
speak on our Purity Legion work, twice. 
Prominent persons became much interested, 
and a missionary of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in China arranged to send graded 
Purity Booklets to China. 

Oh, that people in our own country would 
awake more fully to the great need here, 
and make it possible to publish large edi- 
tions. Counties all over our country should 
organize for this among the very greatest 
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Another sulky morning! 
Seems as if again, 

All dear sunshine scorning, 

The day would go forlonging, 
And then—more rain. 


But see! the sun is trying 
To drive the clouds away: 

Sun and shadow vying, 

Laughter wed to sighing— 
And low the radiant day! 


—Fredric A. Whiting. 


of missions., Too few are taking to heart 
the sad, sad conditions, and they do not con- 
sider well the remedy offered. 

I am-addressing a few of our ministers, 
giving them opportunity, but we do not urge 
beyond what God would have them do, 
though it would increase interest in and 
bring help more freely to every other Chris- 
tian mission, to support this. The Lord di- 
rect to his glory. 


Tenafly, N. J. 


Surviving the Shock 


Your article, “A Practical Dependence on 
Prayer” is a good one. I hope that all of us 
will live through the shock. I expect to con- 
tinue taking The Herald. 

Next Sunday I expect to begin training 
the committee and congregation on the 
every-member canvass. I expect to read the 
most of this article as it touches the nerve 
of the matter. Your article is better than 
Fundamentalism and some more “isms.” 
Your article is straight from the shoulder. 
There is no circumlocution about it. 

J. SPEAKER. 

Avon, Ill. 


The Presbyterian Controversy 


Your editorial, “The Real Basis of the 
Presbyterian Controversy,” in June 25 issue 
of The Herald, is a fine analysis of the 
present unfortunate situation of the Pres- 
byterian Church. In a most logical manner 


ALBERT GODLEY. 
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you also show up the fallacy of denomina- 
tions attempting to maintain their creedal 
positions. I most sincerely wish that every 
creed-bound church might have the privilege 
of reading what you have said on-the sub- 
ject. 
In this same number you also have two 
very fine editorials on the Mexican issue as 
brought about by the recent blunder of 
Secretary of State Kellogg. It is surely 
time for us to put an end to the cause that 
constantly keeps up strife between us and 
Mexico. The “big business enterprises,” 
foisted upon the people of Mexico, by cer- 
tain American money-sharks of predatory 
purpose, should be bitterly condemned by our 
Government. “Let our unfortunate southern 
neighbor have a chance,’ should be the 
slogan of every intelligent American citizen. 

Indeed, in the Christian sense, I am in 
sympathy with the idea of letting “Mexico 
be for Mexicans,” just as I feel that “Ameri- 
ca is for Americans.” I am of that “one 
hundred percent American” makeup enough 
to believe that our country’s interests will 
be better conserved by Americans than by 
any “foreign” influence or power. Too 
much foreign influence, or foreign senti- 
ment, if allowed to go unchecked, will finally 
undermine and overthrow our national 
ideals. We already have too much “Papal 
Rome” for our own good. There should be, 
there must be, proper regulation along such 
lines. If I understand the meaning of these 
two editorials, you favor each natioh main- 
taining its own national genius and ideals. 

R. J. EL.Is. 
Newton, Illinois. 


Stewardship Institutes in the West 


The recent stewardship institutes conduct- 
ed by Dr. Warren H. Denison in several of 
our western churches has been the key which 
opened many of the eyes, minds, hearts, and 
purses of the people to a clearer understand- 
ing of “life as a stewardship.” 


Dr. Denison’s work is foundational. He 
lays the basis upon which the future grow- 
ing church must be built. It is regrettable 
that so many church members regard giving 
as an unpleasant obligation. His messages 
clear up many of the misunderstandings and 
unpleasant conceptions of making personal 
budgets, family budgets, and church bud- 
gets. He shows the absolute need of busi- 
ness elements entering into church adminis- 
tration. He leads his hearers to consider 
the scriptural as well as the practical side of 
“tithing” as essential in Christian living. 


Many beautiful echoes have sounded in 
my ears as an outcome of Dr. Denison’s 
visit. Many of these came from men and 
women in other churches of our Western 
— while numbers of them are 
ocal: : 


1. Stewardship has a greater place in the church pro- 
gram than I ever dreamed of. 

2. Wouldn’t it be fine if every single church in our 
brotherhood would hold a stewardship institute? 
8. The every-member canvass is the only plan for rais- 

ing money for the growing church budget, it seems. 

I think our church will be forced to try it. 
4. If every one would tithe, Christianity would be dif- 
ferent. We wouldn’t have so much trouble paying 
our church’s expenses. 

Denison helped me to realize the importance of 
tithing. I never understood it before. 
. Since our stewardship institute. I have a new in- 
terpretation of what is meant by giving. 


JOsEPH W. Fix. 
Gresham, Nebraska. 


ms 


A Postscript 


I am a Baptist minister, pastor of a Bap- 
tist Church in this pretty suburb of the city 
of Providence. I count your Herald as one 
of the very best religious papers of our 
times. All the Christian members should 
have it. I love its frankness. 

GILBERT B, CUTLER. 

North Scituate, R. I. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


New Bedford, June 19—The annual meeting 
of the North Christian Church was held May 
21. A supper was served, after which the 
officers were elected and the reports read. 
The report of the pastor, Rev. Herbert M. 
Hainer, showed considerable progress along 
all lines for the past year, and an excellent 
outlook for the coming years. The other re- 
ports from the various church organizations 
were also encouraging. The church has taken 
in 119 new members from May 1, 1924, to May 
1, 1925, one hundred of the new members 
uniting with the church on confession of 
faith. During the past year the church has 
lost nine members by letter and twelve by 
death, making the total enrollment at present 
668. In his report Rev. Mr. Hainer stated that 
the past year had been by far the best one 
since he came here. The following officers 
were elected: Moderator, Charles G. Russell; 
Clerk, Mrs. Clara M. Smith; Assistant Clerk, 
Mrs. William R. Bradshaw; Treasurer, Herb- 
ert E. Davis; Financial Secretary, Vernon C. 
Whitlock; Auditor, Merton W. Swift; Church 
school superintendent, Eddy P. Howard. 


Swansea—On June 17, the members of the 
Swansea Church gave an informal reception 
to the people who enlisted during the recent 
personal evangelism campaign, seventeen 
having come into the church at that time. 
Older members pledged themselves to be 
spiritual fathers and mothers to the newly 
received. Rev. E. J. Bodman, of Fall River, 
gave the message of welcome to the new and 
urged the more experienced Christians to lead 
them forward. Deacon F. G. Arnold then pre- 
sented to the resigned pastor, Rev. L. B. 
Smith, a purse of gold on behalf of the church 
as a token of their appreciation.—L. B. Smith. 


Fall River—The following items were 
copied from the church calendar of the First 
Christian Church and are of interest to our 
people: 


“The New England Convention, which met 
at Haverhill, Mass., June 9-11, was well at- 
tended. More than twice as many delegates 
and ministers attended this meeting as at- 
tended the last meeting. Some forward-look- 
ing measures were adopted, especially with 
reference to Franklinton Christian College, 
and field work in the Convention.” 


“Nine members were received into the South 
Portsmouth Church Sunday, June 7. A total 
of ninety-eight new members have so far been 
received into the co-operating churches as a 
result of the efforts of Kingdom Enlistment 
Week.” 


“The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts Conference will be held 
September 29 and 30, and October 1, with the 
Pottersville Church, Rev. F. H. Gardner 
pastor. A splendid forward-looking program 
is in process of construction.” 


Fall River—The fifth anniversary of the 
woman’s missionary society of the North 
Christian Church, was observed on Wednes- 
day, June 17. A picnic was held on the bank 
of the Taunton River; and an invitation to 
attend the celebration was extended to all the 
missionary societies, including the women of 
the churches which do not have organized 
missionary societies. About seventy-five per- 
sons were present, the following churches be- 
ing represented: New Bedford, Smith Mills, 
Assonet. Providence, First Christian, and the 
North Christian Church, Fall River. A clam 
chowder dinner was served by the ladies of 
the entertaining society; and games under 


the direction of Rev. Uel Anderson and Miss 
Bessie M. Alden were greatly enjoyed during 
the afternoon.—A. E. Brown. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Maine Conference 

Bangor, June 18—A splendid concert was 
given by the Church School of the First 
Christian Church Easter Sunday morning be- 
fore a full house. April 17 Brother Donald P. 
Hurlburt, the pastor, gave an address on “Re- 
ligion in the Home” before the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of East Corinth. 
Friday, May 15, Brother Hermon Eldredge 
gave one of his characteristically practical 
addresses at noon before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
and in the afternoon and evening he spoke 
in the church edifice to most appreciative 
audiences. May 26, at the spring session of 
the Mount Carmel District Sunday School 
Association, of which the pastor is president, 
the International Standard Sunday School 
Chart showed the Church School of the First 
Christian Church with a perfect rating, one 
of two out of the twenty-two schools in. the 
district. The members of the Good Fellow- 








THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 
ANYONE hearing our Fourth of July 


orations might think the whole 
problem had been solved—that here 
we had a perfect democracy. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Per- 
haps America has advanced further 
than any other nation in that direction, 
although Great Britain or France or 
Switzerland or Sweden might dispute it. 
But we are a long way yet from democ- 
racy and have some great problems 
yet to be solved. There are towns 
upon towns that are so boss-ridden that 
the citizens have nothing to say. We 
have seen the United States Senate 
blocking, for five years, what I am sure 
is the overwhelming will of the people. 
Are there not still thousands who are 
virtually denied the vote? In the world 
at large there are millions who do not 
believe in our democracy, even if per- 
fected in the final form. The vast 
country of Russia has another theory 
far removed from ours. In Germany 
there is quite a different ideal than 
ours. No one knows what is going to 
come from the four hundred millions of 
China. In our own country there is a 
great host of men holding more radical 
ideals than we hold. How we need 
the scholar in politics today! A great 
part of our trouble comes from the 
fact that he is not there.—Frederick 
Lynch. 























ship Men’s Class, working Saturday after- 
noons, have cleaned the church cellar, graded 
the lawn, and laid concrete and gravel walks 
to the value of over three hundred dollars, 
vastly improving the property in appearance. 
The Ready Workers’ class served suppers to 
the workers two afternoons. Children’s Day 
morning two sweet little girls received the 
rite of baptism and in the evening at the 
close of a splendid concert they with a third 
united with the church, making a total of 
eight received this spring. 

Corinna, June 18—Brother Francis B. Allan, 
pastor of the Pleasant Street Christian 
Church, is moving into the parsonage with 
his family. 

East Dixmont, June 18—June 7, a party of 
twenty-four in five automobiles came with 


their pastor, Donald P. Hurlburt, from the 
First Christian Church of Bangor, and held a 
service in the beautiful church edifice here, 
much to the delight of the people. A most 
cordial invitation was given to the visitors to 
come again. The church organization is 
probably about a hundred years old and for- 
merly had a good membership and a large 
group of young people, but it has shared the 
fate of many another rural church. The 
church edifice stands on a most sightly emi- 
nence, visible for miles toward the east, south, 
and west, and the title is held by the Chris- 
tian Church without an incumbrance. 


Blaine, June 18—The church here is still 
without a pastor, but the faithful ones are 
still struggling on and winning new members 
for the woman’s missionary society and the 
Sunday-school. At the last meeting of the 
missionary society, held early in June, more 
were in attendance and a better interest 
manifested than at any previous time. 


Eastport, June 18—Sunday morning, May 3, 
Brother Joseph Lambert, pastor of the North 
Christian Church, consecrated three children, 
and in the evening nine were received into 
the church. The north wall of the foundation 
of the church edifice, being in bad condition, 
has been replaced with solid cement. The 
evening of May 24 the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Sons of Veterans were pres- 
ent in a body to listen to an appropriate ad- 
dress. The visit of Brother Hermon Eldredge 
was much appreciated. Sister Lawrence, 
eighty-seven years of age, and Sister Parritt, 
over ninety, are frequent attendants, the 
latter especially a wonder to all, as she comes 
alone and unattended. 

Donald P. Hurlburt. 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola and Arthur, June 23—The four- 
teenth of June was a great day for Arthur. 
Seven came into the church at the morning 
service, two by letter and five by confession. 
In the afternoon fifteen were baptized. At 
night the children had their exercises. The 
twenty-first Tuscola had Children’s Day, 
when a wonderful crowd was present to hear 
the program. Rev. Simon Bennett is here on 
his way to the Chicago University. His wife 
is with him. Her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Story, live here. Will soon be off to De- 
fiance.—T. C. House, Pastor. 


Louisville, June 23—-Last Sunday was our 
baptizing service with the Pleasant View 
Church. Baptized five, a father, mother, and 
three children—the entire family. A very 
pathetic scene——Next Sunday will be our 
baptizing with the Bethlehem Church. Rev. 
John Clark was with us over night last night. 
Rev. A. H. Bennett was also here in the eve- 
ning.—Conference time is approaching.— 
John Baughman. 


INDIANA 


Norman Station, June 23—A series of meet- 
ings beginning May 27, 1925, continued for 
one week, under the leadership of Evangelist 
P. W. Hunsinger, of Greentown, Indiana. Rev. 
Fred Armstrong, of Greentown, in the song 
service had a voice deep and smooth. He 
not only wins his audience through his voice, 
but through himself. Lovers of music 
heard splendid recitals given at the piano by 
Floyd Miller, of Greentown, who is yet in his 
teens. The congregation watched with in- 
terest and confidence every number on the 
program that was splendidly rendered by 
Rev. and Mrs. Emerett Hall, of Westfield, 
Indiana. Sixteen converts were baptized on 
Sunday by Brother Hunsinger that united 
with the church at a revival conducted by 
him six months ago. Several additions re- 
sulted at this time, and were baptized.—The 
need of the times is for more leaders of the 
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stamp of this Christian gentleman.—Mack 
Dodds, Church Clerk. 


Advance, June 23—Our pastor, Rev. E. C. 
Geeding, in charge of the work here and at 
Old Union, is now ill, having suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown, collapsing entirely at the 
close of the Children’s Day program at Ad- 
vance on the first Sunday evening in June. I 
shall write of a few local matters which 
would have come from his pen had he been 
able. Some very splendid things have been 
accomplished in this pastorate recently. A 
very fine Memorial Day service was planned 
for, and carried out, under the supervision 
of the pastor, at Old Union, Saturday, May 
30. A very large crowd was present, while 
a program of much merit was rendered 
largely by local talent, with a little outside 
help. The speaker of the day was Ex-Judge 
W. H. Parr, of Lebanon.—Upon the fifth 
Sunday, the churches were fortunate in hav- 
ing Mrs. Athella M. Howsare present who 
rendered valuable missionary aid for the 
home mission period programs then on.—Onx 
the first Sunday Advance observed Home 
Mission Day with a Children’s Day program 
at night. The day was largely successful. 
The offering reached more than fifty-five 
dollars.—The next Sunday was Home Mission 
Day at Old Union. This day was also quite 
successful, although the pastor was unable to 
be present. An offering of more than eight- 
een dollars was secured here. Their eve- 
ning’s program was pronounced excellent by 
all who attended.—The town of Advance put 
on a Daily Vacation Bible School, at the be- 
hest of Rev. Geeding, who secured the co- 
operation of the pastors and people of the 
other churches of the town. The’ school 
building was obtained, an efficient corps of 
teachers secured, nine of them who worked 
untiringly. A complete arrangement of 
transportation was provided, by which every 
child who really wished to attend was en- 
abled to do so. One hundred eight were en- 
rolled, with an average attendance of almost 
ninety-four. A public demonstration at its 
close was given, which met the approvai of 
all, and really proved astonishing in a way, 
as so many things had been accomplished in 
so short a time. This is the third year Ad- 
vance has held a Daily Vacation Bible School. 
—Both the churches were represented at the 
Young People’s Congress at Lebanon 
Wednesday, June 17. Old Union sent twen- 
ty. Advance had about five of their young 
folks, and a few of the older ones. The 
churches have granted Brother Geeding 
leave of absence on full pay until September 
1. At this writing he is slowly regaining his 
health.—Carrie Beaver. 


Greentown, June 19—In a few days another 
conference year will be over, and we will 
not only give account of ourselves to confer- 
ence president, but also to God. The writer 
was called to the Liberty Christian Church, 
Jackson County, November 15, for a revival. 
During the three weeks’ work twenty-one 
new members were added to the church. A 
great number were converted. The church 
was ready to close its door. — Thank God, 
we have now a large Sunday-school attend- 
ance. On May 31, there were 119. A fine 
Christian Endeavor society was organized, 
thirty-five members taking active part. The 
evangelist would not leave the Liberty 
Church until he had a pastor to serve them 
until conference. — The evangelist was called 
back on May 27 for one week’s meeting. 
Thirteen were saved and came into church 
and seventeen were baptized. An audience of 
four hundred attended on Saturday and Sun- 
day with a basket dinner at the church. I 
had with me a full force of workers, five in 
number. The offering for the one week’s 
work was fifty dollars. The Liberty people 
are a power for God, and are looking for an 
ordained preacher to move near the church. 
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to have them all in one group. 





Apples of Gold 


BY RUTH ENDERS 
A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in network of silver.—Prov. 25:11. 


GOOD example of this is found in the little poems in The Herald of Gospel 

Liberty where their thought makes still brighter the points brought out in 
the various articles. As a gem frequently depends as much for its luster upon 
its setting as upon its own brilliancy, so the little poems depend as much upon 
their location for their effect as they do upon the thought spoken in them. While 
reading an article in The Herald, a reader might be attracted to a little poem 
in the center of the page around which the article was written. Thus we find it 
much more significant to have the poems scattered throughout the paper than 


We all know that a successful banquet depends upon many other things 
than just the menu, for the decorations alone have much to do with it. And in 
the same way do the poems help to decorate for the great banquet of literature 
which always awaits the reader of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 








— I also had the privilege of answering the 
call to the Union Christian Church at Evans- 
ville, Ind. The good people at Union surely 
did their best. During the month of March, 
twenty-seven came into church. There was 
a number of conversions. They have organ- 
ized a prayer meeting and a Christian En- 
deavor society, and the Sunday-school has in- 
creased fifty percent. Evansville has an 
opportunity for one of the greatest churches 
in the Christian denomination. Please, some 
one go help them. God is willing. — Our 
church at Raintown is doing nicely at this 
time, with preaching the first and third Sun- 
day of each month. The children’s entertain- 
ment will be held the first Sunday in July. An 
offering will be taken in the evening for 
home missions. We are praying for fifty 
dollars. We need it so much. — The Crooked 
Creek Church is doing its best now to go over 
the top for Jesus. We are looking to the one 
hundred mark, and hoping to win before con- 
ference eighty-four in attendance so far and 
$6.40 collection. Preaching every second 
and fourth Sunday. The children’s enter- 
tainment will be Sunday evening, June 28. 
The offering will go for home missions, evan- 
gelism and life service. — The pastor has 
served those two churches for the past three 
years, and will change his field of labor this 
coming conference; also taking dates for re- 
vivals. Call him now if you can use him.— 
P. W. Hunsigger. 
IOWA 

Farrar, June 18—Thursday, June 4, Mrs. 
Helfenstein and I closed our long-continued 
but very happy visit with our son, R. C., and 
family, and took our departure for the West. 
Saturday morning, June 6, we arrived at 
Lockridge, Iowa, the home of my brother, 
J. C. Here we met brother S. Q. Sabbath, 
June 7, we attended the home-coming of our 
old home church, Ebenezer. My brother was 
asked to give the message at the morning 
service and I the p. m. message. Many were 
the memories that crowded in, and caused me 
to live, as it were, in the past and we wor- 
shiped in memory with many who have 
joined the church triumphant. It was a real 
day of blessing, and the people went to their 
homes, rejoicing in the privileges the day had 
afforded them. — Monday, June 8, we at- 
tended the commencement exercises at Par- 
sons College, where brother S. Q. and I 
graduated in 1883. They were celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
college. I was a charter student and for 
some time we had planned to attend this semi- 
centennial celebration. Seven of our class 
were present. One a returned missionary 
from Korea. Two of our class were mission- 
aries to that country, but one died there, 
having spent a number of the best years of 
his life in giving the gospel to those who had 


it not. The two days of commencement were 
filled with delight, and two days following 
were spent with our youngest brother, S. W., 
in Des Moines. — At present we are with our 
son Alva. Brother S. Q. left us this morning 
for a visit with his daughter Mary in St. 
Paul. Mary recently returned from a trip to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. — Other days of 
travel lie ahead of us, for we have planned 
to visit our daughters in Miles City, Mon- 
tana. Then we will return, and arrange for 
our going to Lewisburg, Pa., which for a time 
is to be our home, as I have accepted the 
eall of the Christian Church there to take 
charge as pastor, the work to begin in Sep- 
tember. — I am expecting to be with the 
Linden Church, June 28.—D. M. Helfenstein. 


Legrand, June 18—It may be of some inter- 


est to the brotherhood to have a report of 
what Legrand Church is doing this year. Our 
entire program of work has been done in a 
quiet, undemonstrative manner, but in the 
language of one of our citizens, a great good 
has been accomplished.—The Children’s Day 
exercises were held June 14, and were ex- 
cellent, reflecting credit upon all.—The Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies are not only increas- 
ing the interest in the weekly meetings, but 
are solicited for union meetings with other 
local societies, and to visit neighboring 
towns.—The Sunday-school classes are mak- 
ing a specialty of the social features of the 
summer vacation.—Legrand, often termed the 
“old college town,” is peculiarly located, with 
a strong force of the Brethren church upon 
the north, the Lutherans upon the south, and 
the Society of Friends all about is and 
among us. We style our church field a par- 
ish, for the pastor administers to a church at 
large, and widely scattered. In this super- 


vision we have been greatly favored. Among’ 


the many events worthy of mention the past 
year, as a result of our church work, are two 
prominent ones—and two notable occasions— 
the organization of a strong Boy Scout Troop 
that has in some respects won a national rep- 
utation already, and the organization of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of our splendid 
school district. These have been accom- 
plished by the personal efforts of the lead- 
ership of our church. Baccalaureate serv- 
ices for the high school were held on the 
evening of May 17, at the Christian Church, 
Dr. Follansbee delivering the address to a 
more than crowded house. He spoke upon 
the subject of “Building With Hewn Stone,” 
a masterly address teeming with the best of 
advice to young people just launching out on 
life’s sea.—On the morning of May 17 our 
own Dr. Coffin was with us and brought us 
a message of good things, as usual.—Decora- 
tion Day service was a union of the Ameri- 
can Legion boys and the Boy Scouts—of 
Moulton and Legrand. At ten a. m. the serv- 
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ice was at our church, where a fine program 
was presented, with Dr. Follansbee, as ora- 
tor. Appropriate services were held by the 
Legion at the two cemeteries. The services 
at Montour, by the same organizations, were 
held at two p. m., with Dr. Follansbee again 
as speaker. It was regarded as one of the 
great days in our local history.—It is much 
regretted that some of our most valued mem- 
bérs have moved away from this vicinity, but 
new members are appearing to take their 
places.—Improvements are continually being 
made upon the church property, and we 
shall be in readiness to entertain the annual 
session of the Central Iowa Conference, Au- 
gust 17. May the session be a blessing to all. 
—This church voted to request Dr. Follans- 
bee to continue his pastorate with us, and, 
while he is obliged to meet his lecture en- 
gagements, it is hoped he will decide to re- 
main on the field.—Clifford Tarvestad, who 
united with our church a year ago, and who 
has been a student at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute of Chicago since January 1, is reported 
by officials as making an enviable record as 
a student, and a mission worker. He was an 
overseas, veteran, and is a “winner” among 
the “buddies.” His influence as disciplinari- 
an and a Christian worker while Scout Mas- 
ter at Legrand has a lasting effect upon the 
Boy Scouts, and the entire community.—Mrs. 
Maude Gaunt, Church Clerk. 


MARYLAND 


Webster, June 15—Until 1924 there was no 
Christian Church in Maryland, or at least not 
in this section of the State, and had it not 
been for the courage and devoted work 
of our pastor, Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe, and 
his co-laborers for Christ Jesus, we would not 
be here today. The church organized and 
known as the Webster Community Christian 
Church is located about four miles from the 
city of Havre de Grace, near the historical 
Susquehanna River, in Harford County, Mary- 
land. — It has been said by those who have 
visited the church, and it is interesting to 
note the great number of tourists that stop 
and inspect the church which is always 
opened for them, that it is one of the most 
complete and up-to-date rural church build- 
ings they have ever seen, and a real credit to 
the Church of Jesus Christ and the commun- 
ity. The building is entirely of frame and is 
46x113 in size, with a basement under the 
entire length. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the building is the tower standing 
fifty-six feet in the air and on top of which 
is a six-foot electric cross. It is said that 
persons living thirty-five miles away have 
seen this cross as it sends out its beacon rays 
lighting men and women to the knowledge of 
Jesus. A bell that weighs over a ton and 
a half calls the thoughtful ones to God’s serv- 
ice. Both the cross and bell have been given 
as memorials of Mr. John Montgomery Mack- 
lem who was the oldest member of the 
church when it was organized. The church 
is standing on ground secured from Robert 
Tollenger and his wife and Mr. Thomas D. 
Miller and his wife, and there is standing 
next to the church one of the most complete 
and up-to-date rural parsonages in our 
church. — The church was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1924, on the principles of the Christian 
Church without any of us knowing about the 
Christian Church’s Principles at the time, but 
as an independent church. When our pastor 
called on Rev. Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein of 
Dover, Delaware, and told him of the church, 
it was then discovered we had actually 
adopted the Principles of the Christian 
Church. Dr. Helfenstein was invited to ad- 
dress a meeting of the congregation and ex- 
plain the Christian Church to our people and 
he did so. That evening we (ninety-two 
members, now one hundred seventy-two) re- 
quested that we be received into the Southern 
Convention of the church, and the Eastern 


Virginia Conference. In March, 1924, without 
a dollar in hand, but with a faith that would 
remove mountains, we started work on our 


church and on Sunday, August 24, 1924, about - 


five months after work had started we dedi- 
cated the church, which was entirely com- 
pleted, Dr. George Christian Enders, D. D., of 
Defiance, Ohio, preaching the dedicatory ser- 
mon in the morning and Dr. Thomas V. Win- 
gate, a Protestant Episcopal minister, preach- 
ing in the evening. It was not without much 
trial that we had reached this point in our 
history, but in it all God has been wonderfully 
blessing us, and with his help we have gone 
ahead for Christ and the church.—Harriet E. 
Cooley. 
OHIO 


Pleasant Hill, June 21—The Missionary So- 
ciety held a very beautiful meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon, June 20, in honor of the Cradle 
Roll Department. A. goodly number. of 
mothers with their babies responded to the 
invitation and there was a good attendance 
also of the members of the society.. There 
were appropriate decorations and a suitable 
program was rendered, especially stressing 
the work of Miss Olive Williams for the chil- 
dren in Porto Rico.—Correspondent. 


Eaton, June 21—The Concord Christian 
Church has just closed a very successful Va- 
cation Bible School. It was promoted by the 
pastor, Dr. Clarence Defur, and the committee 
of education, who planned to have a school 
of the best type and yet keep expenses at a 
minimum. The following facts will reveal 
something of the work done: Pupils were ar- 
ranged in four groups on the basis of public 
school grades, including the kindergarten and 
high school pupils. The school was held two 
weeks from eight o’clock to eleven, which 
gave thirty hours of study. The number en- 
rolled was sixty-three; average attendance, 
fifty-two and nine-tenths; number of full- 
time teachers, four; number of assistants, 
three; number of automobiles carrying pupils 
additional to those of their own families, 
fourteen; number carrying pupils of own 
families, two; total autos delivering pupils, 
sixteen; total teachers, assistants, and auto 
drivers not enrolled as pupils, thirteen. Daily 
average attendance of teachers, assistants, 
and drivers, ten miles traveled in delivering 
pupils, six hundred fifty. We feel that the 
work of the school was very much worth 
while and hope to have a session each year. 
—Committee of Education. 


Young People’s Congress 


of Western Indiana 


N Wednesday, June 17, at the Lebanon 

Christian Church, the Young People’s Con- 
gress of the Western Indiana Congress was 
organized. Although this was the first rally 
of the youth of this section, sixteen churches 
were represented by more than one hundred 
fifty young people, one of the delegations 
coming one hundred and fifty miles, and oth- 
ers from fifty to seventy-five. In spite of a 
rainy day, the church was crowded for all 
three sessions. Rev. W. H. Zenor, secretary 
of the conference, called the meeting to or- 
der and presided through the morning ses- 
sion. He welcomed the young people to the 
work of the conference, and called on Miss 
Smith from the Lebanon Church, who wel- 
comed them to Lebanon. Miss Lucy M. Eld- 
redge, of Dayton, was called upon to tell 
something of the work of organizations of 
young people in other sections of the church. 
Those present voted enthusiastically for an 
organization, and a constitution was present- 
ed and adopted. The group divided into three 
sections, representing geographical divisions 
of the conference, and proceeded to organize 
these districts, that they might be ready to 
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carry on in the best way the work planned 
by the Congress. Miss Charlotte Moore, of 
Frankfort, was chosen as president of Dis- 
trict No. 1, Miss Mary De Bard, of Lebanon, 
as president of District No. 2, and Mr. Chas. 
Beasley, of Veedersburg, president of Dis- 
trict No. 3. The groups came together to 
hear the report of the nominating commit- 
tee appointed, and enthusiastically elected 
Miss Beryl McReynolds, of Sharpsville, presi- 
dent of the General Congress. Rev. W. H. 
Zenor was chosen as ministerial counselor. 
Chairmen of Christian Education, Evangel- 
ism, and Missions, were elected. 

During the afternoon and evening session, 
the new officers took charge, and an inspira- 
tional program was carried out. The Defi- 
ance Summer School for young people was 
presented, and the conference offered to send 
two of the newly elected officers of the Con- 
gress, and the woman’s mission board a third. 
The group was challenged to assume a 
definite part of the support of Rev. W. Q. 
McKnight in Japan, and loyally responded, 
pledging themselves to give at least $500 dur- 
ing the coming year, and to instil an interest 
in this work in their churches. 

Inspiring song services, and addresses 
completed the program, but the work was 
only begun when the delegations started 
homeward. There was a wonderful spirit of 
loyalty, of enthusiasm, of desire to assume 
responsibility among the young people pres- 
ent, and as Mrs. Carrie Beaver, president of 
the woman’s board, declared: “The young 
people are going to mean much to Western 
Indiana.” L. M. E. 


Tioga River Conference 


LDER Chas. E. Reep, pastor of the Har- 

ford Mills Church the past four years has 
labored with great energy and zeal for the 
upbuilding of the Master’s cause and King- 
dom in this place. Through his influence the 
Tioga River Conference has been held here 
this year, commencing June 10, continuing 
over the following Sunday. 

We had a large attendance of delegates, 
ministers, and visitors. Rev. V7. E. Baker, 
from Parma, N. Y.; Prof. Dales, of Lakemont, 
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N. Y.; Rev. E. C. Hall, of Erie, Pa., in the in- 
terest of the Metropolitan Convention; Dr. L. 
F. Johnson, in the interest of the Christian 
Orphanage of Carversville, Pa.; Miss Carrie 
Robinson, from Springboro, representing the 
young people’s work. 

It has been with great appichension we 
have seen our aged ministers called from this 
world to fairer fields beyon1. Wao was go- 
ing to fill their places here? The answer 
seemed to come in a measuré at this confer- 
ence, as there were several young people 
present that felt that they had a «all to the 
Christian ministry. Geo. T. Evans was or- 
dained Saturday night. Mr. Clair Speer end 
Mr. LaMont Sherwood were granted license 
to preach. There were three more prospec- 
tives waiting for admission into the zospel 
ministry. 

Rev. A. A. Wright, of Binghamton, gave the 
annual address with force and power and 
no one doubted the Lord had called a most 
efficient worker into his service. 

Dr. W. P. Minton, secretary of Foreiga 
missions, gave us several inspirational talks 
on the work in the mission field. Rev. W. 
A. Herzog proved himself a very efficient 
worker. Mrs. Rose Allen preached Suaday 
morning. 

Sunday afternoon the young people’s meet- 
ing was in charge of Mrs. Mattie C. White. 
Sunday evening, Rev. E. C. Hall spoke with 
wonderful power on the foundation of the 
Christian Church. 

At the close of the session all voted a very 
successful and enjoyable time. Hev. R. C. 
oa who is president, adjourned the n.eet- 
ng. 


Mrs. R. M. Vincent. 


Rev. S. M. Milholland 


STEPHEN MILTON MILHOLLAND was 
born at Grantville, Penn., April 23, 1855, 
and passed away at his home near Superior, 
Nebraska, June 14, 1925. He was seventy 
years of age. He grew to manhood near 
Oakland, Maryland. Later he moved to 
Ohio, where he was married to Elizabeth 
Edington, December 7, 1880. To this union 
were born six daughters, two of whom pre- 
ceded him in death. The living are Mrs. 
Sadie Scully, of Los Angeles, Calif., Mrs. 
Miriam Dille, of Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Myrtle 
Tingley and Mrs. Effie Bricker, of London 
ve he sah ‘ was married to Victoria 

ynn, of Orient, Iowa, whose d 
October 28, 1923. a racy 

In 1883 he was converted, and began 
preaching the gospel two years later. He 
was ordained in August, 1887, by Revs. H. J. 
Duckworth, W. W. Foltz, P. P. Wolfe, and 
J. W. Rinehart. He ministered to churches 
in Ohio, in Iowa, and in Kansas. It was 
while he was pastor of the Morning Star 
Church, at Almena, Kans., that death 
claimed his talented wife. They had greatly 
endeared themselves to the church, and had 
made for themselves a large place in the 
religious affairs of the county. Shortly after 
her death he took up the pastorate of the 
Olive Hill Church, near Superior, Nebr. For 
a number of months he had been unable to 
carry on his work, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Scully, of Los Angeles, cared for him. She 
and Mrs. Dille were with him in his last 
hours. 

Funeral services were held at the Olive 
Hill Church on Tuesday, June 16, 1925, con- 
ducted, as he had requested, by C. E. Huff. 
The body was taken to Orient, Iowa, where 
it was laid to rest beside that of his wife. 
A large crowd attended the funeral, and 
many sincere tributes were paid to his mem- 
ory. The writer counted him a worthy 
friend, and with all those who knew him 
best, mourns his death. C. E. Hurr. 
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Keep in Touch 


ANY difficulties in churches are due to 

the preacher’s forgetting that tact 
means touch. He must be leading his people, 
but not so rapidly as to lose contact with 
them. 

A young minister going to his first pastor- 
ate fresh from the seminary soon had the 
church in a ferment because of the appar- 
ent joy with which he tore ancient inter- 
pretations to tatters. A wiser man went to 
a very conservative church where for near- 
ly forty years verbal inspiration and pre- 


millenarianism had been preached, and had ~ 


a most harmonious pastorate. The con- 
clusions of modern criticism were always in 
the background of his preaching, but he 
preached results, not processes. Every ser- 
mon was positive and practical. 

Another man found that after five years 
in a church, having first won the hearts of 
his people, he was able to effect certain 
needed reforms in industrial conditions in 
his community with the help of the very 
men who would have called him a socialist 
and sought to drive him out had he chosen 
in his earlier years a gospel of denunciation 
rather than the patient ministries of a 
Christ-filled personality. It is a challenging 
statement to which Phillips Brooks gives 
the weight of his great name: “If I am 
right, you will never have a parish quarrel 
which you might not have prevented, and 
never come out of one without injury to 
your character and your Master’s cause.”— 
The Continent. 


The Island of Molokai 


S the great American battle fleet maneu- 

vers in Hawaiian waters, a picturesque 
incident connected with the fleet’s former 
passage will no doubt be recalled. Brother 
Joseph, who is still the staff and support of 
the leper colony, wrote Roosevelt asking him 
to have the fleet pass Molokai so that his 
people might be able to look upon the great 
spectacle. Early in the morning, before 
dawn, the’ battleships came past that dismal 
tongue of land on which the lepers live, and 
were seen and cheered by them; they, were 
seen looming out of the dimness by others 
than the lepers, by the ranchmen and cow- 
boys who, upon the pali eight hundred feet 
above the level on which the leper settlement 
is, reined their horses to watch the great 
ships. 

There are still four hundred patients 
there, but Molokai is not now the island of 
doom that it was in Father Damien’s time, 
as it was when the devoted Brother Joseph 
came to cast his lot amongst the most un- 
fortunate of the world’s men and women. A 
touch of leprosy does not now mean a death- 
in-life. For one thing, the discovery of the 
bacillus and the means of combatting it by 
the application of Chalmoogra oil, has made 
possible the recovery of patients—all except 
those who are in the last fearful stages of 
leprosy. Physicians now are more hopeful 
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of a patient with leprosy than of certain 
other patients. 

Molokai, the island that is known to the 
outside world mainly through Stevenson’s 
saddening pages, is now the center of a re- 
habilitation movement that the world should 
take a good deal of interest in. Of excellent 
land 28,000 acres have been set aside upon 
the island to form lots for homesteaders 
who have to be Hawaiians or to have not 
less than fifty percent Hawaiian blood. 
Under the rehabilitation scheme, the native 
race will have a chance of collecting its 
energies and of becoming again a force in 
the islands. The report of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission lays down the following 


.rules—The Hawaiian must be placed upon 


the land in order to insure his rehabilitation ; 
alienation of such land must, not only in the 
immediate future but also for many years 
to come, be made impossible; accessible 
water in adequate amounts must be pro- 
vided for all tracts; and the Hawaiian must 
be financially aided until his farming opera- 
tions are well under way. Molokai is divided 
by a pali, or precipice, into two levels—on 
the lower level is the leper colony, and on 
the upper level is ranch land and the land 
that is being turned into homesteaders’ lots. 
—The Commonweal. 
oO 

The fountain of content must spring up 
in a man’s own mind; and he who has so 
little knowledge of human nature as to seek 
happiness by changing anything but his own 
disposition will waste his life in fruitless 
efforts, and multiply the griefs which he 
proposes to remove.—Samuel Johnson. 








